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IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


HART’S ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., Professor of 
History, Harvard University. 


Price, $1.50 


HE purpose of this volume is to present for high 
7 school classes an adequate description of all 

essential things in the upbuilding of the coun- 
trv, and to supplement this by good illustrations and 
maps. Political geography is made a special topic, 
while the development of government, foreign rela- 
tions, the diplomatic adjustment of controversies, 
and social and economic conditions have been duly 
emphasized. The book aims to make distinct the 
character and public service of some great Americans, 
brief accounts of whose lives are given in special sec- 
tions of the text. Almost all the illustrations are 
pictures of actual objects, chosen with great care. 
There are many special maps illustrating boundary 
controversies, campaigns, etc. The aids to the 
teacher include carefully prepared topics for the 
pupils’ study and collateral reading, and lists of ref- 
erences to selected books. 


A New Help for Teacher and Pupil 


LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS 
On Caesar’s Gallic War 


By A. I. DOTEY, Latin Teacher in the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 


The aim of these books is two-fold: to guide and help 
the pupil ia the preparation of his lessons, and to assist the . 
teacher in securing definite recitations and systematic re- 
views. They furnish the pupil with a certain definite line 
of work in the study of each chapter in preparation for 
recitation. 

‘* Suggestive Questions and Notes’’ guide and stimulate 
his study. ‘‘Grammatical References ”’ call for the rule of 
syntax applicable to each listed word. ‘‘ Vocabulary”’ 
calls for a list of the new words found in the chapter, etc. 

There is ruled space for writing out the results of such 
study. 


Correspondence invited concerning these interesting 
and helpful books. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27-29 West Twenty-Third Street = 3 New York 
Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 
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ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? - 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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To Men and Women Who Think 


the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to humanity. 
Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, * It is not best that all men should think alike. , It 
is the difference of opinion that makes horse races.”” 


Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the DIXON COMPANY to 
make over seven hundred different kinds of lead pencils. 


forevery conceivable use, and particularly for all branches of educational work, 
from the kindergarten to the college. 


you submit it, the DIXON PENCIL will be true to its name and reputation. 


There are pencils 


It matters not to what kind of tests 


Send 16c. for samples that will prove the truth of this statement 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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D’OOGE’S LATIN COMPOSITION 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IN TWO VOLUMES 


PartI, based on Caesar’s Gallic War, to accom- 
pany the work of the second year. 12mo. 
Cloth. 131 pages. List price, 
mailing price, 55 cents. 


Just Published 


50 cents ; 


Parts II and III, based on Cicero, to accompany 
the work of the third and fourth years. 
12mo. Cloth. 190 pages. List price, 60 
cents ; mailing price, 65 cents. 

By BENJAMIN L. DOOGE, 
Professor of Latin in ‘the Michigan State 
Normal College. 


Part I comprises the first volume and is to be used 
in connection with the first four books of Caesar. 

Parts I] and III form the second volume. 

Part II, intended to accompany the work of the 
third year, is based on Cicero’s Manilian Law, Catiline 
I-IV, and the Archias. 

Part I1I consists of thirty-four lessons of miscella- 
neous sentences and continuous prose based on Cicero, 
and is accompanied by a special vocabulary. 

The exercises in Parts I and II, while based upon the 
text for vocabulary, idioms, and sentence structure, 
give an orderly and systematic treatment of the princi- 
ples of Latin syntax and do not follow the caprice of 
the text. They are intended to be used in connection 
with the standard Latin grammars, to which constant 
reference is made. 
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A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —FirstYear . . . . 
BOOK II Second Year 
BOOK III —Third Year. 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year. . 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Per Copy $0.25 
Per Copy 
Per Copy -30 
PerCopy 
Per Copy 45 
Per Copy .45 


Manual per copy ° ° .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 
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TOWNSHIP CONTESTS. 


[The enclosed is a personal letter of a county superin- 
tendent to another county superintendent. It tells its 
own story.] 

Tekamah, Neb., March 25, 1905. 


Well, I have iust returned from a week’s drive in the 
country, where T have been attending the last of our 
township histcrical contests and visiting schools. The 
contests have been more than successful and I do not 
think T have heard so much about our schools in the last 
three years as I haye in the last three months. I am 
sure that they are going to do a great amount of good for 
ouxv schools. Some people have traveled around the 
county from contest to contest. One man has taken his 
family and teacher to four of them, Our houses at every 
entertainment have been crowded, notwithstanding the 
fact that with but one exception the roads have been in 
a terrible condition. The last township contest was held 
in Lyons in the largest church in the county and in this 
part of the state. The mud was nearly hub deep, the 
day dark and cloudy. I did not think we would have a 
crowd. We thought of using the Sunday school room of 
the church for the affair. However, we decided to use 
the main room. The crowd came, filled the main room, 
filled the galleries, filled the Sunday school room. I 
think we must have had close to 600 people at the con- 
test. The preductions have been good and I look for- 
ward to a “great meeting” for Friday evening, when we 
have the central county contest. [I am planning for a 
boys and girls’ convention, and I have talked the ‘‘excur- 
sion” to our teachers. I wish to have an excursion for 
our beys and girls from our county to Lincoln and the 
state farm. We are getting the best of interest in our 
corn-growing contest. Orders from the boys are coming 
rapidly, especially since I began to talk this at the con- 
tests in the townships. 

Eugene Brookings. 


EARLY BREAKFAST IN VERMONT. 


BY LAWRENCE C. JONES, RUTLAND, VT. 

When ex-Congressman Powers of Vermont was a 
young man he was engaged to teach school in the town 
of Tinmouth, and it was necessary that he should board 
with some farmer in the neighborhood. farmer Cram- 
ton had agreed to board the new teacher, and, having 
heard that the young man had the reputation of lying in 
bed until a late hour in the morning, assured his neigh- 
bors that “the new teacher would have to eat breakfast 
with the rest of the folks at 6 o’clock” if he remained at 
his house. 

Young Powers was told what the old farmer had said, 
and resolved to have some fun at the old gentleman’s ex- 
pense. He went to the house and introduced himself to 
the family. Soon after supper the family began to re- 
tire, and young Powers was shown to his room. He did 
not go to bed, but sat up reading until nearly 3 o’clock. 
He then went downstairs to the sitting room and com- 
menced to talk to himself and make all manner of noises 
walking all over the house. The old farmer heard him 
and wanted to know what was the matter. 

“Are you sick?” he asked. 

“Sick? No,” said Powers, “I am hungry. What time 
do you folks have breakfast here? I am in the habit of 
getting up in the morning, and 3 o’clock is my usual 
breakfast hour.” 

“Young man,” said the farmer, “go back to bed. We 
have breakfast at 6 o'clock; you can have yours when- 
ever you like.” 

Powers slept until nearly school time, and he didn't 
go without his breakfast, either. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY WARREN FENNO 


GREGORY, BOSTON. 


in considering this subject three instances of 
criticism upon the extension of liberal or higher 
education, that had each in its turn impressed me 
strongly, at once came to my mind. The first was 
in a speech of the present emperor of Germany, 


* William Il., delivered some years ago, where he 


said that carrying education beyond elementary 
branches among the masses was pernicious in that 
it tended to recruit the ranks of a discontented pov- 
erty. The second was a conversation between three 
British subjects on board a steamer crossing the 
Atlantic. One was the captain of the vessel, a 
shrewd Scotchman, another a landed proprietor 
from the north of Ireland, a cousin of Mark Hanna 
and himself possessed of many of the same quali- 
ties that have given prominence to his relative, and 
the third an English merchant. They were all 
opinionated men and had not found it easy to think 
alike until they reached the subject of free schools, 
when they were in immediate accord. They agreed 
that there was too much education bestowed where 
it hurt not only the community but the individuals 
themselves—the community for the reason that it 
caused high taxes and made it hard to find good 
servants and mechanics such as they once knew, 
and the individuals because while acquaintance 
with the relatively higher branches took them out 
of their proper sphere hy making them unwilling 
to do the work their fathers and mothers had done 
before them, it did not take them far enough to 
place them in any other sphere. Hence the coun- 
try was filling up with young men who were not 
self-supporting and industrious because they could 
not fill or reach positions where collars and cuffs 
might be worn and would take no other, and in- 
competent young women whose lives would in all 
too many cases come to disgrace the decent if 
humble homes from which they sprang. 

The third instance of criticism was a strong article 
published a short time since in an educational 
periodical of this country in which it was charged 
that it was a positive crime to send boys and girls 
out to make their way in the world with a training 
of fads and theories instead of what was really 
needed to give them an earning capacity. This last 
is no new arraignment in its thought, but I had 
never seen it so emphatically stated, or given cur- 
rency by a magazine that might be expected to op- 
pose such a statement rather than present it. 

As a man who believes in high schools as he does 
in the Declaration of Independence, and who has 
given to them a considerable part of the active years 
of his life, even should he be spared for the allotted 
time of man, I ask if there do not arise doubts as to 
whether the German emperor, a man of vast ability 
and penetration, even if inordinately conceited, had 


not some truth on his side when he coined that 
epigram? Had not the keen, practical men whom 
I heard converse on shipboard some reason for 
their position? Are there not many ill-chosen sub- 
jects pursued in our schools when in those particu- 
lar cases the pupil’s time should have been other- 
wise used with a view to his probable future? 
Worst of all, is it not true that an impression has 
grown up in this way that leads many parents to 
regard high schools as impractical, and thus fail to 
send their children or continue them in its course? 

it requires great tact and discretion to meet this 
problem, for such it surely is. It is hard for 
teachers and school officials to assign studies in an 
arbitrary manner, even when convinced that their 
choice is best. A man who has himself received a 
classical education is placed in a delicate position 
when he seems to say, “This is not for you. You 
should have branches that will be useful for a work- 
ing man or a working man’s wife, and ought not to 
seek to be educated out of your position.” There 
scems to be something un-democratic and un- 
American in this. 

The teachers and courses of study, however, 
ought not to receive 'so much of the blame for the 
ill-adapted mental equipment with which so many 
boys and girls meet the world. There is a larger 


element in the public than we are sometimes aware 


of that is in a great measure responsible for this. 


This very natural tendency may be illustrated by © 


one of the inimitable sketches of life in the books of 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. A benevolent lady sends 
some much-needed flannels for the children of a 
destitute neighbor. They are promptly sent back 
with the query. “Haven’t you samething as’ll make 
more show?’ Thus often the faithful teacher 
seeks to guide pupils in wise and practical direc- 
tions and is repulsed with what is in substance the 
same demand, “Haven’t you something as’ll make 
more show?” Another scrap from casual reading 
occurs to me in a book called “Hal, the Story of a 
Clodhopper.” Hal is a boy of fourteen ‘working 
hard on the farm of his miserly grandfather. Some 
city guests in the neighborhood first laugh at him 
and then recognize his thirst for knowledge, and 
possibilities, and finally secure his attendance at a 
fitting school for a term on trial, as it were. The 
great question is whether his grandfather will think 
that it pays and enable him to continue. At the 
close of the term the grandfather says, “So ye’ve 
ben gittin’ larnin’, hev ye? Le’ me hear what it’s 
like.” The boy accordingly began to give an out- 
line of his school work, as well as he could, but 
was peremptorily stopped with, “No, that ain’t what 
I want. I.et me hear some larnin.” In despair Hal 
began to repeat a Latin verb—amo, amas, amat, 
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amamtus, amatis,.amant, etc., etc. The old man 
listened with satisfaction, and at the close said, “So 
that’s larnin’, is it? Well, it sounds fust rate. You 
go ahead and git some more of it and I'll foot the 
bills.” Which he did. 

This leaning towards what are conceived to be 
the more elegant branches of study is by no means 
to be sweepingly condemned, as at the basis of it is 
a genuine reverence for education and a desire to 
have one’s children receive that which will enable 
them to stand well in the community. At the same 
time I often had reason to feel in my work on the 
staff of a large city high school that there had need 
to arise some apostle of true education to declare 
unto people that which they ignorantly worshiped. 

T have suggested sufficient difficulties, a com- 
paratively easy matter it may be said. What then, 
with regard to remedies; the solution of our prob- 
lem? To meet this I would first repeat a time-worn 
maxim, “Knowledge is power.” This can never be 
impressed too strongly, and is the one thing next 
to the determination to do right, which must al- 
ways come first, that should ever be present with 
young and old. I would then amplify this by say- 
ing that one kind of useful knowledge is as much a 
power as any other and entitled to the same re- 
spect. I believe implicitly that this statement thus 
completed is capable when followed out on the lines 
of the world’s great regulator, common sense, of 
smoothing out every difficulty that appears in the 
way of liberal education for the public, as projected 
by the high school. 

Let me illustrate. I perhaps sit at my desk plan- 
ning the details for the publication of a new book, 
and writing the publisher’s announcement. There 
is present a workman lettering the firm name upon 
the glass in the door. Neither of us could do the 
other’s work, and it is an open question which of 
the two it would take the longer to acquire the 
proper skill for it. The chances are that neither of 
us would ever equal the other, and if each is doing 
a fair piece of work. honors are even, and each has 
well chosen his occupation. If he behaves himself 
and pays his bills I must do the same or he is a 
better man than I am in reality, and ought to be so 
regarded by the community. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, general and special. 
General knowledge in elementary branches should 
be impartially given to all in the primary grades. 
The grades are for cultiyating general knowledge 
among children without much specializing for the 
future. Not but that the individual bent will 
strongly appear, but it must not be yielded to too 
early, or a very one-sided man or woman will re- 
sult. 

When the high school is reached, there comes 
the point where there should be differentiation with 
regard to special lines of knowledge that will best 


serve each in his probable career, and as such the 
rightly conducted high school is a necessity for 
every one of your children who can possibly be 
placed in it. 

Manual! training is much heard of, and very valu- 
able for city boys and girls with no home duties and 
small opportunity for becoming familiar with the 
names and uses of tools. It is never intended to 
teach a trade or be in itself a means of bread- 
winning, but is a decided aid in any future call- 
ing in localities where the same knowledge is not 
otherwise supplied. 

The question of college preparation is one that 
comes up vitally in connection with high schools, 
not only as affecting the choice of studies with re- 
gard to the future of pupils, but because it is often 
thought to turn the courses of study too much 
away from the practical. There has been actual 
ground of complaint in many instances, and the pre- 
paratory school idea can easily overshadow the fact 
that the high school is the people’s college. It does 
not come up in so vexatious a form with an en- 
dowed school designed to confer unusual benefits, 
but with schools supported by taxation this point 
at times leads to almost revolutionary action on the 
part of tax-payers who feel that the money of many 
is diverted to the children of the few. The college 
requirements have also shaped the so-called general 
courses in many schools more than they ought, and 
insensibly colored the work of teachers. 

I feel in regard to college preparation at a public 
school that it is in the nature of a special privilege 
and should be so regarded. It: becomes one de- 
manding this special attention to do all that is pos- 
sible for himself, and see to it that he take from the 
instructor as little more than his fair share of the 
time as possible, and by being always on the side 
of good order strive in every way to aid the man- 
agement of the school, in return for the favor he is 
receiving. If this he done, it is a benefit and a 
stimulus to a school rather than any unfairness 
towards the rest to have a few self-reliant students 
go to college from it. But where a student has to 
be carried through a preparatory course on an in- 
structor’s back and tenderly deposited on the safe 
side of the fence of entrance requirements, or is 
careless about his influence in school, or demands 
an untsual amount of attention, I should say plainly 
that it was very doubtful in the first place whether 
such a one should be sent to college at all, and if 
it must be done it was the duty of his parents to the 
other parents in the community to pay for having 
that work done elsewhere. I believe this to be 
simple justice. 

Ihe courses of study in high schools are right- 
ing themselves more and more, and there are few 
that do not offer a good choice of practical studies 
made use of.—Address at Winchendon,. 
Mass. 


Who are the blest? 
They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
And scattered joy for more than custom’s sake— 
Steadfast ard tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease; 
Whose smiles are pleasant, and whose words are peace. 


—Anon. 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 
1780-1851. 


From a photogravure, copyright, 1904, by A. W. Elson & Co., Boston. 


AUDUBON. 


Ten years or so before the eighteenth century 
made its bow of iarewell, a bright-eyed lad with 
decidedly forcign features might have been seen 
lying down amid the profuse and fragrant flowers 
of a plantation in Louisiana, where, shielded by 
the orange trees, he was intently watching the 
movements of the Southern mocking-bird. That 
studious lad was John James Audubon, who after- 
wards became one of the most honored naturalists 
of his time, and who gave the world that monu- 
mental work on “The Birds of America,” that re- 
mains to this day without a peer. 

Audubon was born near New Orleans, May 4, 
1780. His father—a Frenchman—crossed the At- 
lantic in a fishing-smack from Nantes, and found 
his way to Louisiana, where in a few years he be- 
came an extensive ship-owner. His mother was a 
Spanish senorita of New Orleans, which at that 
time was Spanish territory. 

The father was an ardent worshiper of Napoleon, 
and took the boy to France to be educated, and to 
win fame among the armies of the “Little Corsi- 
can.” But the boy had no mind to be a soldier, 
and so, after a few years, was sent out to take 
charge of the estate in Louisiana, and another in 
Pennsylvania. At Mill Grove, near Valley Forge, 
he met and married Lucy Bakewell, the daughter 
of an English neighbor. 

But-at this time (1808) the new and wonderful 
West was enticing numbers of adventurous souls 
away from the Atlantic seaboard, and Audubon 
and his young wife went to Louisville, Kentucky, 
where—by the wav—one of their two remaining 
daughters—Miss Harriet B. Audubon—is living 


at present. 


In this new country he began the nature study 
which was to make him famous in earnest. The 
woods were amply stocked with game, the swales 
with reed-birds, while the streams and ponds were 
alive with water-fowl. It was an ideal place for a 
bird-lover to do his work. And to do it well, he 
was greatly assisted by the drawing lessons he had 
taken in the drawing-school of David during his 
stay in France. 

Then there came to him the dream of a complete 
record. of American birds. And these should be 
given in their natural surroundings, and in their 
natural-size. The pictured eagle should be on the 
same proportions as the real bird of flight. So 
with the wild pigeon, the thrush, and the hum- 


Iming-bird. 


But to do the work he set himself, he must 
thoroughly acquaint himself with the haunts of 
the birds he would portray. And this of necessity 
niade oi him a rover in the cause of science such 
as few men have heen. At one time he would be 
away for months in the Appalachian mountains; 
and at another far way among the Indians of the 
prairies, studying grouse and the wild swan. One 
year would find him along the great lakes ; another 
year in the lowlands of Louisiana. Among his 
longest journeys was that from the coast of Labra- 
dor down through New Brunswick and Maine, and 
thence through all the Atlantic states to Florida. 
Later he went along the Missouri from St. Louis 
to the headwaters of that mighty stream.- The 
colossal nature of such an undertaking can only be 
understood as it is remembered that it was before 
the days of convenient travel, such as our time 
affords. The perseverance of the man is beyond 
praise, as it is beyond comprehension. 
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There fell to his lot at one time a bitter trial. He 
had finished about 200 sheets of drawings, deline- 
ating in accurate coloring about 1,000 birds, and he 
took them in a portfolio to Philadelphia. Having 
to be away from there for some weeks on busi- 
ness he left the drawings in a friend’s warehouse. 
On his return, he found to his utter dismay that 
the rats had totally destroyed the work of years. 
His disappointment incited a fever that nearly 
proved fatal. But he did not yield to his rude fate, 
but manfully did the work over again. In three 
‘ears he had the portfolio filled again, and did not 
give the rats a second chance at it. 

Believing that his work could be printed to bet- 
ter advantage in England than in America, he set 
sail for Liverpool to meet the British ornithologists 
and naturalists. They were simply captivated 
with his productions. He was lionized every- 
where, and was made by acclamation a Fellow of 
every scientific society in the realm. The same 


_ was true of the Continent, where he was welcomed 


by Cuvier, Humboldt, and other eminent natural- 
ists. Cuvier characterized his work as “the most 
magnificent of its kind ever given to the world.” 

Audubon then determined that his work should 
eclinse every other ornithological publication. 
Each bird should have a page to itself. The vol- 
umes-—four in all-—were to be of immense size, 
such as were known in printing circles as “Ele- 
phant folio.” The copies of the Natural History 
Society’s rooms in Boston must be about three 
feet by about three-and-a-half. The paper is the 
finest parchment paper; and the leather binding of 
the very best. There are 435 exquisite colored 
plates. with 1,065 figures of birds life size. The 
printing of the volumes took nine years in all 
(1830-1839). Naturally the subscribers to such a 
magnificent edition could be very few. So in 1844 
the original plates reduced were published in seven 
octavo volumes as “The Birds of America.” This 
edition had a very wide circulation. But to see 
Audubon’s work at the best, one must see the edi- 
tion de luxe. 

A few years before his death—which occurred in 
1851—-he exhibited in New York his collection of 
drawings, and thousands of people attended the ex- 
hibition. One of the visitors said of the occasion: 
“It was a rich and magnificent sight, such as we 
would not have lost for a diadem.” 

Audubon’s last years were spent on the banks of 
the Hudson, in what is now New York. There he 
had an estate of about twenty-four acres, and he 
made it beautiful. About one-half of the estate re- 
mains at present, and is known as “Audubon 
Park.” The great city now crowds it about, and a 
great railway system operates along the river bank. 
Still there is something left in the name and sur- 
roundings to remind the visitor of the great 
naturalist. 

The 125th anniversary of Audubon’s birthday is 
being observed this week, and nature students— 
ornithologists and naturalists—are being given the 
chief places in the celebration. The evident result 
will be to awaken renewed study of Audubon’s life 
work, and to cause many a student to turn over 
again the pages of his incomparable “Birds of 
America.” 
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THE ABNORMALLY DULL PUPILS IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 
BY HENRY SABIN, IOWA. 

They have made a wonderful discovery in New 
York city schools that nearly one-half the pupils 
are behind their grade. The child who enters 
school at six years of age ought to finish the work 
of one grade each year, so that when he is ten years 
old he should have completed four years’ work and 
be ready for the fifth. Instead of that it is strange 
that there are so. many children from ten years old 
and upward who are classed in the third and even 
second grade. In fact Superintendent Maxwell 
says that there are over 13,000 children between the 
ages of eight and nine who are in the first year 
class. In commenting upon it, the superintendent 
says: “I have no hesitation in saying that every 
other problem with which the school authorities 
are confronted fs insignificant compared with the 
problem involved in the ages of the abnormally 
dull child.’ What is true of New York city is true 
of every other large city and in a measure it is true 
of many of our small towns. There is no doubt but 
there is something wrong which should be cor- 
rected. 

Forty vears ago I had charge of a twelve-room 
building in New Haven. We examined the schol- 
ars in those days more rigidly than we do now, 
and with more dependence upon examinations for 
promotion. I am very certain that if at the end of 
any term or year it had been found that one-fourth 
of the pupils had failed to pass the examination, the 
blame would have fallen very heavily upon the 
shoulders of the teachers; but in those days the 
number of branches upon which promotion de- 
pended was reduced to three or four and those the 
common English, such as are most needed in every- 
dav life. 

Now I am not in a critical mood this morning, 
but it occurs to me that if in these schools with 
which fault is heing found the attention of both the 
teacher and pupils could be directed to one-half the 
number of branches required, the number of the 
pupils falling behind the grades would be very 
largely reduced. Very few children in the public 
schools to-day will be found to be abnormally dull 
in more than one branch. When that discovery is 
made, :f special attention is directed to work along 
that line by the teacher, such a pupil will generally 
be found to make fair progress. The fault, as I 
look at it to-day, is in the system which crowds 
large numbers of children together, and handles 
them as one mass, which is called a grade. A 
standard is set up and those who can measure up to 
it are all right, and those who fail to measure up to 
it are considered abnormally dull. Unfortunately, 
to be dull in one branch is to be dull in all. 

The assertion is made in an editorial in Public 
Opinion that usuaily geography, science, rhetoric, 
literary criticism, and things of this sort are 
brought into the curriculum earlier by two or three 
terms than was the case twenty-five years ago. 
The writer would have been nearer the truth if he 
had said that these branches and those akin to 
them were not brought into the common school 
curriculum at all until the children were supposed 
to be ready for the high school. 
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This seems to be the state of the case. Teachers 
are more carefully prepared than ever before ; text- 
books are arranged so as to meet the demands of 
the age and with due regard to both the science and 
art of education ; the schools are plentifully supplied 
with all needed appliance, and yet the number of 
abnormally dull pupils is increasing. 

We seem to forget that there is a limit to de 
amount of work which can be done by childish 
brains. A great deal is said about keeping bright 
children back, but there is more to be said, how- 
ever, against crowding some of these poor children 
beyond their limit. 

The whole curriculum of the common schools 
needs to be made over and thoroughly adjusted, 
not to the wants of the high school nor the college 
nor the university, but to the wants of the children 
who must get all their education before they finish 
the seventh grade. It is not, by any means, the 
number of subjects each child is supposed to com- 


plete as much as it is his ability to do well whatever 
he undertakes. 


Judicious elimination of these subjects which 
bring no immediate results, in all grades below the 
high school, would free our teachers from much 
drudgery, and give them the opportunity to do 
more vigorous work along the lines which 
remain. : 

I believe that the number of abnormally dull 
pupils could thus be reduced to the minimum, and 
that even the abnormally bright children would be 


_improved by the better work done by the teacher. 


The number of abnormally dull pupils is not 
an alarming factor, but it needs to be handled with- 
out gloves. 

The child who is abnormally dull grows more 
and more so by the amount of work that has been 
required of him. Overload the stomach with rich, 
indigestible food from day to day and you will soon 
have a case of chronic sick headache. In the same 
way overload a boy or girl, especially if there is a 
tendency to dullness, with work which he cannot 


comprehend, and in the end you will find 
a dunce. 


SELF, 


Self-self-self! Self is the curse of this wretched world. Self is the cause of all the ills with which the 
earth is burdened. Crime, misery, hunger, sin are all of them the mecessary outcome of self-seeking, self-in- 
terest, self-love. Self wears a million masks, each one of which bas the appearance of a virtue. The soldier’s 
glory, the statesman’s aim, the painter’s touch, the poet’s dream, all bide the jealous hungry features of self, 
Even your children are becoming egotists--the most pitiable sign of all— From “ A Message from Mars.” 


THE BATAVIA SYSTEM. AT ASHTABULA, O. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT R. P. CLARK. 


The spring of 1904 marked the beginning of the 
Batavia plan in our city schools. Since that time 
a new life seems to have come into and taken pos- 
session of them. We who are in the work, superin- 
tendent, teachers, pupils, and patrons, appreciate 
the change. 

Any system that classifies pupils by their failures 
rather than their successes is vicious. - The system 
of exclusive class recitation work necessarily does 
thissas no time is provided for individual attention, 
for making up back work or poor work, except be- 
fore or after school, and this is the time the teacher 
should have to plan the work for the entire school— 
to take the time out of a recitation for individual 
work is unfair to a majority of the class, as it robs 
them of time that justly belongs to them, neglect- 
ing the many for the one, leaving the majority with 
nothing to do but to wait. Many of them find 
something to do to the annoyance of the teacher, 
and the detriment of the work she has to do; and, 
as a result pupils, reasonably good in all studies 
except perhaps one or two, which are below the 
required per cent., are destined to be classified by 
their poorest grades. Thotisands of boys and gir!s 
under the old svstem have been wronged by being 
held back in a grade because they failed to make 
the required passing per cent. in grammar, history, 
or some other subiect. To me this is unfair, unjust. 
The pupils believe it to be unjust, and many a 
bright boy and girl, discouraged by this treatment, 
has dropped out of school forever. Under the 


Batavia system all this is changed. In the first 
place as much time is allotted in the daily program 
for individual instruction as for class instruction, 
no more, no less. This is the rule. 

Por example, a seventh year class in grammar; 
sixty minutes per day is the time allowed on the 
daily program for this subject. One-half of this 
time will be used for a spirited class recitation, the 
other half for study and individual work; the pupil 
who cannot recite is remembered for special atten- 
tion during the individual period. No individual 
work, with slow or dull pupils, during the recita- 
tion. At the close the teacher makes the assign- 
ment for the next lesson. The next half hour is 
regular study period for this subject, and the 
teacher's time for individual work. The pupils 
needing special attention are called to her desk, one 
or two at a time, and the reasons for the failures in 
recitation are found out. One of two reasons will 
be discovered why the pupil did not have his les- 
son: either he could but wouldn’t; or would but 
couldn’t. If the first, it is a case for discipline; if 
the second it is a case for individual instruction. 
Usually the difficulties of the recitation are cleared 
up with each pupil in a short time. But be sure 
they are made clear. Under no circumstances is 
the teacher to do the pupil’s work. but to see that 
he does it. 

The individual period is the real teaching period. 
The recitation period is more a testing time. Slow 
and backward pupils are given special attention 
during the individual period. This makes it pos- 
sible to classify pupils according to their best efforts: 
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by giving them special attention in their poorest 
subjects during the individual hour. Some one 
may say that this will unclassify.a school. Not so. 
It is the only plan that will classify it. 

A case is before me: A sixth grade teacher with 


fortv-six pupils. Lowest grade in arithmetic, 
grammar, or geography, by the last December re- 
port, 72. Highest grade 91. A graded school. In 
a former December report, by the same teacher: 
Lowest grade 20. Highest 95. An ungraded 
school. 

So far the work has been discussed as carried on 
by one teacher with one grade. The plan will work 
nicely with two or more grades to a room. Make 
individual and class periods of good length, even 
though the class does not recite every day. Many 
people have the erroneous idea that the Batavia 
system requires two teachers to the room. This is 
not the case. One teacher can care for forty to 
forty-five pupils better by this plan than by any 
other. More than that number should require an- 
other teacher whatever the plan may be. Large 
classes, seventy-five to ninety per room, with two 
teachers, will undoubtedly prove to be the better 
plan. One teacher doing class work, the other 
doing* individual work only. No changing, each 
one becoming more proficient in her work. 

Ovr citv is building two buildings planned for 
two teachers per room with a seating capacity for 
eighty-four pupils, twelve rows of desks, seven in 
a row, with room for an extra twelve desks. We 
have at the present time six rooms with two teach- 
ers per room, and the arrangement is ideal. 

From 95 per cent. to 100 per cent. of the pupils 
in every well graded and well-taught school should 
be promoted. Classify pupils by their best efforts, 
not by their poorest. Encourage always. Discour- 
age never. Strengthen the Weak places by in- 
dividual work. By this plan teachers become more 
interested in their pupils and pupils learn to regard 
the teacher not as a scolding, nagging old task- 
master, but as a real friend. Under this system the 
number of cases reported for bad conduct is very 
many less than for any similar length of time under 
the old plan. And why should it not be? Lessons 
are assigned sufficient to keep the brightest busy 
all the time. By individual work the slow ones are 
kept busy. If all are busy, all are interested. If in- 
terested, out of mischief, and the question of dis- 
cipline is largely settled. 

Under the system of exclusive recitation, teachers 
have been and are spending hours at home even- 
ings grading papers and marking per cents. on 
them, and this time, so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned is of very little value to her, and as a rule 
not much more to the pupil. A teacher’s time is 
too valuable to be spent in this manner. 

Under the Batavia system it is not necessary to 
give so many written tests, and when given the 
manuscripts should always be corrected and marked 
by the pupils themselves under the direction of the 
teacher at her desk, during periods for individual 
instruction. One set of papers corrected and 
graded by this plan is worth more to teacher and 
pupil than a dozen by the other arrangement. 
Our teachers are unanimous in their approval of 


the svstem, for by it they are able to accomplish 
more and better work, and do it with less worry. 
Scarcely a week goes by that the superintendent 
does not receive the glad news: “The blind see,” 
“The deaf hear,” and “The cripples leap for joy.” 
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THE CHICAGO TEACHERS. 


BY MARGARET A. HALEY. 


The teachers of Chicago do not beg for a raise 
in salary now because they need more books, bet- 
ter clothes, or opportunity for recreation, they ask 
it because they know they earn it, and that they 
have an inherent right to what they earn. Not only 
that, but sooner or later the people will acknowl- 
edge that right and find a way to recognize it. I 
consider a clear understanding on the part of 
teachers of this inherent right to a fair share in the 
wealth they create to be the first pre-requisite for 
any effective movement to better the conditions of 
teachers and teaching. Armed with the conviction 
that they are seeking justice to the children and to 
the people no less than to themselves, no denial, 
no rebuff will deter, and they will persevere until 
the entire community recognizes the essential jus- 
tice of their claims and sets itself the task of find- 
ing a way to grant them.—Address. 


WHEN AND HOW SHALL THE STUDENT DE- 
VELOP HIS PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY ? 


BY DR. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Time alone can show whether the idea of allow- 
ing a student to develop his professional activity 
at as early a period as possible, but postponing to 
as late a period as possible the narrowing of his 
symipathies and the lessening of his points of con- 
tact with men outside of his profession, is a practi- 
cable or an impracticable one. 

While we are waiting for this question to be de- 
cided, we shall probably see two sets of experi- 
ments going on in different universities. In those 
which are connected with our large cities, where 
the work of the professional school counts for 
more and the life of the college for less, we are 
likely to see a tendency to shorten the college 
course—a tendency to make a sharp line of demar- 
cation between the studies of that course and the 
professional studies which are to follow it, and to 
disregard or undervalue the social adjuncts which 
a college course carries with it. In smaller places 
and among institutions which have a more dis- 
tinctly collegiate atmosphere, we may expect 
to find these tendencies reversed—to see an effort 
to maintain the college course in its integrity and 
include within it as much as possible of prepara- 
tion for the actual work of life—in the belief that 
the gain to American institutions and American 
citizenship resulting from the contact of different 
types of men with one another will be strong 
enough to resist the tendency of such a college to 
disintegration and valuable enough to compensate 
for any difficulties and losses which the prosecu- 
tion of such a plan involves.—April Century. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(VIL.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


CARACAS. 


-No city of the Western hemisphere has been 
the occasion of greater discomfort to some of the 
nations the past decade than the capital of Ven- 
ezuela. In that brief period there has not only 
been an almost successful revolution, but also 
there has been the blockading of the Venezuelan 
ports by the warships of European powers, which 
demanded that financial promises made should be 
likewise honored, and that diplomatic representa- 
tives should be respected instead of being sum- 
marily imprisoned. 

Still later, the United States has had its own 
controversy with Venezuela over what has 
seemed high-handed proceedings towards Ameri- 
can citizens in business there: and also over the 
matter of keeping better faith with creditor nations 
beyond the sea. But all its kindly diplomatic ap- 
proaches have been met by haughty refusals and 
even defiant messages from President Castro, 
which for the time being defeat every attempt to 
settle the difficulties in an amicable way, and make 
the despatches from Caracas conspicuous among 
the news items of the day. 

It seems a fitting time to give some thought to 
Caracas, and understand just what and where it is. 
Richard Harding Davis has written of it thus: “I 
do not know of a place that will so well repay a 
visit as Caracas.” If but a tithe of what he and 
Eleroy Curtis have told us about it be correct, it 
must be one of the most delightful capitals in all 
Spanish America. 

It is not a large city, having only a population of 
about 90,000 in 1894. What with frequent bloody 
revolutions, the scourge of cholera, and occasional 
destructive earthquakes, it has not grown as rapidly 
as some other South American capitals. Perhaps 
its comparative inaccessibility has contributed 
somewhat to its lack of growth. It is tucked away 
in a beautiful valley 3,000 feet above sea-level, and 
behind a coast range of high mountains that is 
scaled by ore of the most remarkable narrow-gauge 
railways on the continent. Those who have trav- 
ersed it tell us that the building of this railway is 
one of the most notable of engineering feats. Ina 
direct line it is not more than five miles from La 
Guayra, the seaport, to Caracas, but by the railway 
it is almost twenty-three miles. The railway is 
along the steep sides of La Silla (The Saddle) 
mountain, and in places the passenger looks out 
Over precipices 1,200 feet in height—a sight that is 
quite nerve-disquieting at first. The grade aver- 
ages 197 feet to the mile, and some of the curves 
are so sharp that the engineer cannot see more than 
sixty feet before him. It is a single track line, with 
occasional sidings for trains to pass each other. 
It was built, and is run, by an English company, 
and there has never been an accident to a passenger 
during the sixteen vears of its operation. 

Once in Caracas, the visitor finds himself in a 
beautiful Spanish-American city. It is almost 


directly on the equator, but the climate is nearly 
worthy of Paradise. Owing to its elevation, and 
the circle of snow-capped mountains about it, the 


‘temperature is singularly moderate. The thermom- 


eter never goes above 82 degrees, and never falls 
below 65 degrees. The year is a perpetual June. 
The streets are all laid out at right angles, and 
are lined with tasty dwellings, attractive shops, and 
spacious and comely public buildings. The city is 
lit by electricity, and horse cars traverse the lead- 
ing thoroughfares. The cars warn pedestrians by 
the blowing of a horn at the intersection of the 
streets. Telephones and telegraphs are in common 
use. Many senoritas do their shopping by tele- 
phone. The postal system is of high grade, and 


‘the city is in daily communication with Europe and 


the United -States through the extensive steamship 
lines to and from La Guayra. 
There is a charming sense of color everywhere, 
in the awnings on the buildings, in the tints of the 
houses, in the tiled roofs, in the beautiful courts and 
squares, in the green and white of the encircling 
mountains, and in the overarching cerulean sky, 
which is scarcely ever flecked with clouds. Around 
the city, for miles in the valley, and far up the 
mountain slopes, are the large and attractive coffee 
plantations, that are a special attraction to tourists, 
and an unfailing source of wealth to their owners. 
Flowers of richest hues, palms, and fountains are 
everywhere. Public squares are-many, and with 
statues in every nook. In one square will be found 
a handsome equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar, 
the Liberator. In another a figure of Blanco, who. 
styled. himself the “Pacificator.” And in yet an- 
other is a fine bronze of Washington, on which each 
year the people of Caracas hang beautiful wreaths. 
It is peculiarly gratifying to Americans to see how 
much is made of our own “George.” Streets, 
squares, and houses are named after him, while pic- 
tures ot him crossing the Delaware, and at Mount 
Vernon, are found in almost every shop and cafe 
throughout the city. Washington seems to share 
the popular interest and admiration with Bolivar. 
Public buildings are many and generally impos- 
ing. The Yellow House (La Casa Amarilla)—the 
official residence of the president—while not large, 
is a gem in its interior appointments. The Federal 
palace, or capitol, is the handsomest building in the 
city, extending about the sides of a large square, 
an with an inside area filled with flowers and foun- 
tains. The Pantheon is the last resting place for 
the great men of the country. Bolivar is interred 
there. The Opera House is one of the finest 
theatres in South America, and will seat 2,000 peo- 
ple. The Cathedral, erected in 1614, is a stately 
structure, and with beautiful interior decorations. 
The university is a fine gothic building with spa- 
cious courtyard and garden crowded with statues. 
There are several other attractive buildings— 
banks, clubhouses, hotels, and hospitals, all in- 
dicative of wealth, taste, and charity. 
Caracas aims to keep in touch with the outside 
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world, both in commerce, education, and fashion. 
In trade it is in close touch with Europe and the 
United States. In learning, it secures the services 
of foreign professors. In fashion, its milliners and 
modistes go to Paris twice a year for the latest pro- 
ductions in hats and gowns. Some of its eminent 
men have found their wives in foreign lands. 

But its one great difficulty seems to be its failure 
to treat outside nations with that respect which 
seems their due. It will have to learn by some ex- 
perience or other that when the foreign nations 


of neglect, repudiation, or 


make loans to its people on solicitation, it is not 
good form—to say the least—to expel the ministers. 
of these nations because now and then they insist 
on payment. Both Cipriano Castro and his ad- 
visers must come to understand that they cannot 
disquiet the nerves of two hemispheres by a policy 
defiance. Neither 
America nor Enrope can be expected forever to 
accommodate themselves to such a policy, for it is. 
net according to their standard of national thought 
or behavior. 


SHAKESPEARE 


STUDIES.—(Il.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


THE MYSTERY PLAY. 


The development of the modern English drama 
may be traced through three quite distinct stages, 
although they naturally blend more or less into 
each other: the Miracle or Mystery-Play, the 
Morality-Play, and the Interlude. Originally, a 
distinction was made between Mystery-Plays and 
Miracle-Plays. The Mystery-Play portrayed Bible 
stories of the creation and fall of man through his 
redemption, etc., while the Miracle-plays, probably 
of later date, were based upon the legends of saints, 
martyrs, etc. In England, however, one term usu- 
ally sufficed for both. 

These plays were based upon the idea of super- 
natural power. Snider thus summarizes their gen- 
eral characteristics and plan. “The Mystery-Play 
seeks to give, in a religious frame-work, the entire 
history of man from the creation till the judgment 
day, as it is presented in historic continuity by the 
Old and New Testaments. The Lord and the Devil 
are the two chief characters, who appear in person 
on the stage, and carry on their conflict. The Devil 
is comic in these old plays, so are all of his demons, 
cohorts, earthly representatives, such as Herod. 
To the simple minds of the people. the bad, in at- 
tempting to overthrow the good, is foolish, ludi- 
crous, comic. Evil, in its complete circle, is self- 
destructive ; so our ancestors laughed at the Devil, 
on the stage at least. It often required several 
days to give an entire Mystery, which is not so 
much one play, as a series of plays; the Coventry 
Mystery, for example, is composed of forty-two 
plays, or, more properly, long dialogues. The 
dealings of Providence with his children are the 
great fact which is emphasized; the side of divine 
order is presented overwhelmingly; in it man is 
passive, or at best a child; and future bliss is made 
the motive of this world’s deed.” 

In the Mystery-Plavys no attempt was made to 
portray humanity.-—only the spiritual conflict which 
man passes through, until finally redeemed. ‘These 
plays were at first written by the clergy and per- 
formed in abbeys or cathedrals; soon they were 
taken up by companies and performed in the open 
air on staging, then on platforms on wheels, iov- 
ing from street to street and from town to town. 
For the performance of some Mysteries, the cart 
had a series of three platforms, one above the other: 
the upper one represented heaven, the middle one 


earth, and the lower one hell. Of course, God and 
his angels occupied heaven; the Devil and his 
demons occupied hell, while poor humanity 
worked out its problems between the two, often in 
danger cf being dragged into the bottomless pit 
through the vawning mouth of the dragon which 
formed the entrance, and which emitted smoke and 
flame, whenever occasion required. A gorgeous 
heaven was the pride of the company; one that 
could afford silk hangings and fruit bearing trees 
was considered truly fortunate. As we can readily 
imagine, when these plays got out of the hands of 
the clergy and were performed on the street as 
moving pageants, passing from square to square, 
their sacred character was in danger; still, however, 
the conditions of the times and the darkness from 
which the minds of the people had scarcely 
emerged, dulled the sensitive nature to what to us 
weuld be nothing more or less than absolute blas- 
phemy ; they were not in the least shocked by the 
following items in their accounts :— 

Paid for a pair of gloves for God. 

Paid for gilding God’s coat. 

Paid for keeping fyer at Hell’s mouth. ... .111d. 


Soon, in order to relieve the dullness of the play, 
coarse jesting scenes were introduced. In “The 
Deluge,” Mrs. Noah is represented as a vixen who 
refuses to obey her husband, scolds him, and has to 
be flogged ; refusing to leave her gossiping friends 
to go into the ark, she is at last dragged through 
water up to her neck by her husband and sons and 
forced to enter. 

THE MORALITY PLAY. 

Naturally, in time, humanity must assert itself, 
and by degrees allegorical personage. came to be 
mixed up with Scriptural characters, enforcing 
moral lessons, until finally the whole play consists 
ot the virtues and vices as abstract principles 
arraved against cach other; in the conflict the vir- 
tues triumph over the vices in the end; the drama 
now becomes ethical. 

The Devil was a favorite character in the Mys- 
teries and was retained in the Moralities, while to 
strengthen the humorous element a character called 
the Vice was introduced. The Vice always accom- 
panied the Devil; the two bore a leading part in the 
play. The Devil was usually made as evil-looking 
as possible, with a hideous face, horns, hoofs, and 
tail. The Vice followed him about the stage, tor- 
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menting him in every possible way, striding his 
pack, beating him until he roared; and the louder 
he roared the better pleased was the audience; until 
jnally the Vice was carried off to hell on the Devil’s 
back. 

en Johnson, in his Staple of News, gives an 
imaginary conversation between acts, in which he 
amusingly illustrates the interest centred in these 
characters. Fearing there may be no Vice in the 
play, at the end of the first act Gossip Tattle thus 
relieves her mind: “My husband, Timothy Tatt‘e, 
God rest his poor soul, was wont to say there was 
no play without a Fool and a Devil in it; he was 
for the Devil still, God bless him. The Devil for 
his money, he would say; I would fain see the 
Devil.” “But was the Devil a proper man?” was 
asked. Whereupon Gossip Mirth replies, “As fine 
a gentleman of his inches as ever I saw trusted to 
-the stage or anywhere else; and loved the common- 
wealth as well as ever a patriot of them all. He 
would carry away the Vice upon his back quickly 
to hell wherever he came, and reform abuses.” 
At the end of the second act, when asked, “How 
like vou the Vice in the play?” Gossip Tattle com- 
plains, “But here is never a fiend to carry him away. 


Besides, he has never a wooden dagger. I would 
not give a rush for a Vice that has not a wooden 
dagger, to snap at everybody he meets.” Mirth re- 
plics, “That was the old way, Gossip, when Iniquity 
came in like Hokus-Pokus in a juggler’s jerkin, 
with false skirts, like the Knave of Clubs.” 

tt will readily be seen that the moral play must 
introduce entirely new features in the writing of a 
play; the story and characters must now be con- 
ceived, the plot originated. After a time historical 
characters were sulstituted for abstract virtues, as, 
Aristides took the place of Justice; then when the 
Reformation became of all absorbing interest, the 
play began to take sides politically ; real characters 
were shown through various slight disguises, and 
instead of the old allegorical plays we see the be- 
ginnings of a drama of power. Man is shown in his 
conflict with “the world, the flesh, and the devil”; 
he is shown to be a responsible being morally, and 
the individual is moved from within. The play 
deals with motives as well as with acts. The con- 
flict portrayed is a moral one in which Virtue al- 
ways triumphs over Vice. But as Snider says, “The 
moral play is a bloodless allegory, it takes the moral 
substances by itself without sensible form.” 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPLORATION. — (IIL) 


INTO THE UNKNOWN LAND. 

April 7, 1805, was an eventful day in the history 
of the expedition. On that date the escort started 
back for St. Louis, while the explorers broke camp 
and rowed west from the land of the Dakotahs. 
It now numbered thirty-three persons in all. Cap- 
tain Lewis wrote: “I esteem this moment of our 
departure as among the most happy of my life.” 

Soon the expedition began to meet wild game,— 
elk, buffalo, and others. The worst enemies were 
bears—black and grizzly. The grizzlies often pur- 
sued the men, and made them wade neck-deep into 
the river, which was their only safety. Sometimes 
it would take as many as eight balls to drop a 
grizzly, so tenacious was he of life. 

April 25, a large river was reached that Lewis 
named the Yellowstone. Here the men managed 
to upset the canoe that contained their papers, in- 
struments, and medicines; but these were all re- 
covered by Sacajawea, who could swim and dive 
like a fish. 

May 20, they found that they were 2,270 miles 
from their starting-point at the mouth of the 
Missouri. May 26, they caught the first sight of 
the distant Rockies, and were delighted. June 13, 
they reached the Great Falls of the Missouri. It 
took them a fortnight to make the portage of 
eighteen miles around the falls. Now, they were 
amid grand scenery, for they had left the monotony 
of the prairie region, and were among towering 
heights, frowning parapets, cathedralled rocks, all 
seeming like old castles and mediaeval architecture. 
Sacajawea was delighted, and informed the men 
that she was rearing her childhood’s home. 

June 26, the explorers reached the three forks of 
the Missouri. The main stream they named Jeffer- 
son, the central one Madison, and the third Gallatin. 


They pressed on up the Jefferson until it became so 
small that a man could stand with one foot on either 
shore. One of the men, as he thus stood, “thanked 
God that he had lived long enough to bestride the 
Missouri.” 

They had hidden their boats some distance down 
stream. Now they cached much of their goods, 
and began their tramp into the Shoshone country in 
the Rockies. Here Sacajawea discovered her rela- 
tives, and found that the young Shoshone chief was 
her own brother. Naturally, this brought them into 
friendly relations with this tribe. 

Next they arranged with the Shoshones for 
twenty-nine horses and a guide to take them over 
the giant mountains. But very soon they found 
themselves in a pitiful plight. There was no trail, 
and the Indian guide lost his way completely. 
Trusting largely to the sagacity of Sacajawea, 
Lewis and Clark had to be their own scouts. Then 
starvation faced them, as there was no game, and it 
was not yet the time for berries. The few cans of 
soup and twenty pounds of bear’s oil, which consti- 
tuted their resources, soon gave out. So they were 
compelled to eat their horses. But the horses grew 
so emaciated from lack of fodder that the men soon 
had nothing but lean horse bones to pick. Then 
they tried their appetities on the dogs. In their 
linger the dogs had eaten the men’s moccasins 
while the men slept; then the men retaliated, and 
ate the dogs and the moccasins. But at last, after 
untold privations, and half-starved and ill, the ex- 
plorers emerged from the Bitter Root mountains in 
Idaho, and on September 20 found themselves 
among the hospitable Nez Perces Indians, with 
whom they tarried some time to recruit. No 
more fitting place can be found than this to allude 
to the invaluable services of Sacajawea. It does 
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not seem that the expedition could have ever got 
through without the “Bird-woman.” All the way 
along, the whole Indian world seemed encamped 
on the brink of the waterways, and their curiosity, 
and sometimes their insolence, knew no bounds. 
But as soon as Sacajawea and her papoose ap- 
peared, the Indians seemed assured and tamed, es- 
pecially as they saw that she was in no sense the 
captive of the whites. It was her presence, com- 
bined with the graciousness and tact of Lewis and 
Clark, that made it possible for the expedition to 
traverse the Redman’s country for two years and 
a half without loss of life to any of its own num- 
ber, and the loss of life of but one Indian on the ex- 
pedition proper. Stanley left a trail of blood along 
the Lualaba; but Lewis and Clark—like David 
Livingstone—had no man’s blood on their hands. 

Then Sacajawea’s intelligence stood them in 
good stead when they knew nothing of the way 
among the snow-clad mountains. Her Indian 
sagacity made her a safe guide. So frequently did 
she extricate them from perilous situations, that the 
men came to look upon her as their patron saint. 
No son of Italy ever thought more reverently of 
the Madonna than did the men of the expedition of 
Sacajawea and her papoose. 

Che significant place of the “Bird-Woman” in 
the great exploration has been keenly appreciated 
by a Western poet, a couple of whose verses may 
be appropriately quoted here:— 


“Brave Lewis and immortal Clark— 
Fine spirits of that bold crusade, 
You gave the waiting world the spark 
That lit the empire paths you made. 
But standing on that snowy height, 
Where Westward yon wild rivers whirl, 
The guide that led your host aright 
Was that barefoot Shoshone girl 


‘©Where’er you turned in wonderment 

In that wild empire unsurveyed, 
Unerring still, she pointed West; 

Unfailing, all your pathways laid. 
She nocded towards the setting sun, 

She raived her finger towards the sea; 
The closed gates opened one by one, 

And showed your path of destiny.” 
LOCAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


BY FRANK E. MURDOCK, 
North Adams Normal School. 


The geography of to-day includes the compara- 
tive, the humanized, the travel geography, the 
physiographic and the commercial, and all of those 
elements have to be retained. There is nothing 
that can be left out. The great question now is to 
so organize thought that all these elements may 
be retained, and yet the child left within the 
natural scope of his abilities and interests. 

Although the teacher must have all these ele- 
ments in her mind, she must begin her teaching by 
distinctly “finding” the child and making the 
natural point of contact, with the child as the 
leader. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall has brought very clearly: be- 
fore us—and to my mind has made the most pro- 


found deductions of all educational leaders in the 
iast twenty years—that there are stages of develop- 


ment, and that the characteristics of the different 
stages must be recognized if we are to teach 
children and youth as their need is apparent. 

From that standpoint I state a few things to 
show the relation of all geographical development 
to the youth. 

The first question with which to approach any 
set of children under any environment is, “What 
can you do with it?” The second question, “What 
can it do?” 

The Boston course of study of geography is the 
best I ever saw put out, and in that the study of a 
continent is approached by finding out how people 
live there, what they do, how they all are clothed, 
what their manners and customs are, and then 
what are their specific processes, agricultural, etc., 
coming to political development last. That is dis- 
tinctly in the line of following the interests of chil- 
dren according to the stages of their development. 

The next stage of geography in the matter of 
transformations would be “What can we do with 
things?” ‘That carries us all over the world. 

So far as I am able to know the characteristics 
oi children in their teens, they are first of all indi- 
vidual. It is the time when the boy comes out 
from under his mother’s control and comes under 
the father’s control with greater force, because of 
the individuality and prominence man occupies in 
the world of effort. Then he is distinctly engaged 
in interpreting all that goes on about him, and that 
is the time for us to proceed from local geography 
to the last element of interpretation. 

The one thought I would have with you is this, 
that local geography is not primary geography, but 
it is the total, initial of geography for every step of 
the work.—Address. 


A MODERN SCHOOLHOUSE AND GROUNDS. 
BY PRESIDENT CALVIN M. WOODWARD, ST. LOUIS. 


It will be useful to point out the characteristics 
of a really modern schoolhouse according to the 
latest plans adopted. ; 

1. The house has only two stories above a fin- 
ished hasement, which is itself about three-fourths 
above the vard on at least three sides. 

2. It is strictly fire-proof—walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, stairs, and roof. It is doubtful if a fire started 
anywhere in such a school building and left to itself 
would continue to burn. It would go out from 
lack of combustible material. 

2. The building is perfectly ventilated by cur- 
rents of pure air forced by a power fan. 

4. The furnace is so built that the coal is fully 
consumed and the chimney is smokeless. 

5. The air of every room is automatically kept 
at a constant temperature (in cool and cold 
weather), say 70 degrees. 

6. The basement contains two sets of bath- 
rooms, in number adapted to the location and size 
of the school. 

Y. Two large basement rooms are fitted with 
suitable apparatus for play and physical culture, 
and contain such appliances as weights, wands, 
clubs, hanging rings, vaulting and turning bars, 
and provision for basket ball. 
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8. In every room the seats and desks are ad- 
justed to the size of pupils. 

9. Every classroom has slate blackboards, hard- 
wood floors, tinted walls with picture rails on all 
sides. . 

10. The building contains, as a rule, a kinder- 
garten room, a domestic science room, a manual 
training room, and twenty classrooms—each of 
the latter containing 812.5 square feet of floor and 


from fifty-six to sixty single desks, and a watdrobe 
having ninety feet of floor. 

il. The school has paved playgrounds on the 
flanks or rear; in front there are patches of lawn, 
shrubs, and flowers. A handsome iron flagstaff 
stands in the centre of the walk to the entrance, and 
in suitable weather it floats the American flag— 


Report. 


“Che old and the new are the warp and woof of life.” 


— RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


GRADUATION PROGRAM. 


BY RUTH B. DAME. 


Graduation, to be thoroughly sincere, should represent 
the work of the class during the entire year. To run out 
of the monotonous ruts of daily routine, some additional 
work 1s necessary which shall enlist the attention for 
some branch allied with the regular curriculum, but de- 
pendent enough upon voluntary work of the pupils to ex- 
cite their enthusiasm. If, however, graduation is to rep- 
resent this enthusiasm, the work should receive some 
systematic recognition for several months. 

In addition to this, the most effective graduation 
should be centred about one idea. Some of the simplest 
ideas of this kind are from the world of nature—a 
flower or a tree program. This is appealing to children 
and does not require any great preparation. The flowers 
songs, and poetry, with short compositions by the differ- 
ent children, are easily found and arranged. Birds are 
also readily converted into graduation material. These 
should all, however, have received distinct attention by 
the whole class, and some appreciative walks should have 
laid the foundations of a fresh enthusiasm, 

Nature is not always available, and as sure an interest 
can be awakened by indoor subjects. The cry of this 
generation has been for the appreciation of art, and it 
is a great misfortune that no steps are taken toward a 
partial understanding of art and architecture in our 
lower grades. Children are the most sincere of critics. 
Once put them face to face with the greatest masterpieces 
and teach them what to see, and the influence will be far- 
reaching. Of course, little technical knowledge is neces- 
sary, but the spirit in which some of the famous build- 
ings were erected can be quickly caught by a child’s 
sympathy. Modern cultivation demands a knowledge of 
famous monuments of art, and the stories which clu:ter 
about old cathedrals or temples can bring the building 
into a cordial acquaintance. 

A program which proved very successful was founded 
on the year’s work of a ninth grade in famous buildings. 
It began in an explanation of the pictures in the school- 
house and then was continued, with more or less regular- 
ity, throughout the year. This could be easily supple- 
mented by any of the editions of Perry prints. Most of 
the information and the stories were supplied by the 
teacher, as it is almost impossible to find the legends aid 
customs of the older buildings intelligently told for chil- 
dren. The children then wrote compositions from mem- 
ory, and these were carefully criticised and a selection of 
the best made for graduation purposes. Booklets, with 
illustrations, can be made with this material. Inci- 
dentally it was easy to illustrate the various orders of 
column, as well as arches and church construction, from 
the buildings of the town. 

A program should properly begin with the pyramids, 


After a child’s composition on the labor of the captive 
Jews, the secret chambers and the mummies of the 
kings, and the hieroglyphic hands uplifted in supplication 
for food, might follow an abridged recitation of Napoleon 
before the pyramids. There is enough in this to fire the 
imagination of any child. The only difficulty is to bring 
it into proper limits. 

Next comes the Parthenon. The children should know 
thoroughly in connection with this, the position, the 
early choice of the Acropolis for a stronghold, the story 
of the Persian wars, and the abandonment of Athens for 
the safety of Greece; then as the citizens return to their 
safe, but ruined homes, the rebuilding of the city about 
the base. of the hill and the consecration of the Acropolis 
to Athena. The legend of Poseidon and Athena, with 
the contest of horse and olive tree, is learned with the 
stories in sculpture over the pediment. The Parthenon 
frieze gives opportunity for a splendid picture of the 
Panathenaic procession winding up the steps at the west 
and around the fair Acropolis. The gold and ivory 
statue by Phidias and the bronze image on the hill, made 
from the arms of the defeated Persians, are also ex- 
tremely interesting, and one almost sees the sailors 
watching far out to sea for the flash of Athena’s great 
bronze spear. A splendid narrative poem to accompany 
this ccmes directly from grand old Aeschylus himself, in 
the account given in the “Persians” of the battle of 
Salamis. With all this material, it only becomes a deli- 
cate task for the teacher to select the more telling points. 

History then runs easily from Greece to Rome and the 
Colosseum, and compares the games of the Athenians in 
their Panathenaic festival with the brutal gladiatorial 
combats of the Romans. All the traditions that can be 
used are found in Miss Bronte’s “Golden Deeds,” in 
“The Last Fight in the Colosseum.” 

“The Death of Gaudentis” is an effective companion 
piece, although there are many poems and descriptions 
of the Colosseum. ‘“‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ fur- 
nishes material which could be easily adapted as the 
arena scene from “Quo Vadis.” The story ends, of 
course, in Christian Rome, and the step is then quickly 
taken from Rome to the great Christian Uiothic cathe- 
drals. An account could be well inserted of the Al- 
hambra, with Irving as a steady resort, but time often 
fails to carry this out. 

The Christian cathedrals have much to interest chil- 
dren. The form of the cross in which they are built 
must be mentioned, the crypt of the saints, and the long 
arched aisles, through which filed in solemn procession, 
with singing and swinging of incense, the sweet-voiced 
choir-boys and the cardinals in scarlet robes. The en- 
thusiasm which fastened men and women ito carts to. 
drag the stones of the great cathedral up the hill to 


(Continued on page 493.) 
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INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE. 


i spent a full half-day in a school with a kinder- 
garten and eight grades, and I have never seen in 
any building more work from which I got sugges- 
tions for editorials, method articles, and helps in 
lecturing on education. As I closed my study of 
tne school I said to one of the grade teachers, 
“How do you account for the variety and superior- 
ity of the work in this building?” 

“Individual initiative,” she replied. “The super- 
intendent, the special supervisors, and the princi- 
pal encourage individual initiative.” 

I went through a large and highly prosperous 
manufacturing plant that has been going forward 
in royal fashion, and I said to one of the partners: 
“How do you account for the phenomenal success 
of your business ?” 

“Individual initiative,” he replied. “We encour- 
age every workman down to the humblest lad to 
suggest ways of reducing waste and increasing 
output.” 

In March last, there was an official conference 
on the reports of special agents of the United 
States who have been studying the results of the 
Russo-Japanese war. In this conference were 
President Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of War 
Oliver, General Crozier of the bureau of ordnance, 
and several officers of the general staff. The deci- 
sion was that the importance of individual initiative 
in the soldier and of higher physical training than 
heretofore has characterized the private in the 
ranks of the Japanese army. The conference was 
preliminary and resulted in the adoption of such 
means as will increase the training and add to the 
initiative of the enlisted men in the army. Methods 
will be taught them which are born of experience 
and observation. It is expected these methods not 
only will increase the efficiency of the private sol- 
dier, but also will enable him the better to protect 
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himself, and perhaps his comrades in time of emér- 
gency. The new methods will be promulgated in 
general orders to the army. 

Fvidently individual initiative is a characteristic 
of the twentieth century the world over. All 
schools must appreciate this and superintendents 
and principals must learn that all wisdom is not at 
the top. The Russians have allowed no individual 
initiative. From the Czar, his cabinet, generals, 
and admirals originate all wisdom. There will be 
schools that will go to pieces under tests, as has the 
Russian army and navy, if care is not taken. Indi- 
vidual initiative is nowhere needed so much as in 
school work, and it is needed now. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S LETTER. 


In giving $11,000,000, income of half a million, 
to retired college professors, Mr. Carnegie 
writes :-— 


“New York, April 18, 1905. 

“T have reached the conclusion that the least re- 
warded of all the professions is that of the teacher 
in our higher educational institutions. New York 
city generously, and very wisely, provides retiring 
pensions for teachers in her public schools, and also 
for her policemen. Very few indeed of our col- 
leges are able to do so. The consequences are 
grievous. Able men hesitate to adopt teaching as 
a career, and many old professors whose places 
should be occupied by younger men cannot be re- 
tired. 

“I have, therefore, transferred to you and your 
successors as trustees $10,000,000 5 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds of the United States Steel corpora- 
tion, the revenue from which is to provide retiring 
pensions for the teachers of universities, colleges, 
and technical schools in our country, Canada, and 
Newfoundland, under such conditions as you may 
adopt from time to time. Expert calculations show 
that the revenue will be ample for the purpose. 

“The fund applies to the three classes of in- 
stitutions named, without regard to race, sex, creed, 
or color. We have, however, to recognize that 
state and colonial governments which have estab- 
lished, or mainly support, universities, colleges, or 
schools may prefer that their relations shall remain 
exclusively with the state. I cannot, therefore, pre- 
sume to include them. 

“There is another class which states do not aid, 
their constitutions in some cases even forbidding it, 
viz., sectarian institutions. Many of these estab- 
lished long ago were truly sectarian, but to-day are 
free to all men of all creeds or none—such are not 
to be considered sectarian now. Only such as are 
under control of a sect or require trustees (or a 
majority thereof), officers, faculty, or students, to 
belong to any specified sect, or which impose anv 
theological test, are to be excluded. 

“Trustees shall hold office for five years and be 
eligible for re-election. The first trustees shall 
draw lots for one, two, three, four, or five year 
terms, so that one-fifth shall retire each year. Each 
institution participating in the fund shall cast one 
vote for trustees. 

“The trustees are hereby given full powers to 
manage the trust in every respect; to fill vacancies 
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of non ex-officio members; appoint executive com- 

_mittees; employ agents; change securities, and, 
generally speaking, to do all things necessary in 
their judgment to insure the most beneficial admin- 
istration of the funds. 

“By a two-thirds vote they may from time to 
time apply the revenues in a different manner and 
for a different though similar purpose to that speci- 
fied, should coming days bring such changes as 
render this necessary in their judgment to prodtice 
the best results possible for the teachers and for 
education. 

“No trustee shall incur any legal liability flowing 
from his trusteeship. All traveling and hotel ex- 
penses incurred by trustees in the performance of 
their duties shall be paid from the fund. The ex- 
penses of wife or daughter accompanying the trus- 
tees to the annual meeting included. 

“I hope this fund may do much for the cause of 
higher education and to remove a source of deep 
and constant anxiety to the poorest paid and yet 
one of the highest of all professions. 

. “Gratefully yours, 
“Andrew Carnegie.” 


HALL’S “ ADOLESCENCE.” 


There has been nothing more educationally 
amusing in years than the criticisms on Dr. Stan- 
ley Hall’s “Adolescence,” nevertheless, despite the 
fact the price is almost prohibitive, no educational 
book, not in a reading circle, and not usable as a 
text-book, ever had so large a sale in the same 

- length of time. It is the greatest contribution to 
the study of education that has been made by an 
American. No price would prevent the American 


educators buying and reading such a work as that. 


MARCUS WHITMAN. 


One of the most interesting of the sacred shrines 

in America is the scene of the Whitman massacre 

*at the foot of the bluff on which is the noble monu- 

ment, near the grave in which rest the bones of Mr. 

and Mrs. Whitman, and of the men massacred with 

them in the terrible two and a half days of carnage 
in 1847. 

The same spirit that discounts the part that 
Columbus had in the discovery of America, that 
tones down the halo on Washington’s historic brow, 
that has robbed Jefferson of his inaugural suit of 
homespun and of his famous horseback ride to the 
Capitol, that has lost trace of Barbara Frietchie’s 
flag, and dulled the sound of the hoofs of Paul Re- 
vere’s charger, has had wise men to speak with less 
‘assurance of the motives and details of that famous 
Whitman ride to save the Pacific Northwest to the 
United States, but as none of these modern hostile 
critics have dethroned Columbus, Washington, 
Jefferson, or Paul Revere, so they have not and will 
not make less sacred the name of Marcus Whitman. 

Marcus Whitman crossed the mountains with his 
wife and established a mission on the Walla Walla 
river, six miles from the site of the present city of 
Walla Walla, in 1836, although Jason Lee had es- 
tablished a Methodist mission nearby two years 
earlier. Mrs. Whitman was the first white woman 


on the Pacific coast; here was the first Christian 
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home on the coast, and here their daughter, Nar- 
cissa, was the first white child born in this part of 
the world. 

From 1836 to 1842 these noble Christians lived 
for the Indians, and for them endured much hard- 
ship. In 1842-3 Mr, Whitman made a perilous 
journey, accompanied a pait of the way by A. L. 
Lovejoy, to St. Louis, Washington, and Boston, 
and brought back with him over the mountains a 
band of heroic settlers. 

In 1847 every man but one at the mission was 
brutally massacred by the Indians for whom they 
had braved many dangers for eleven years. It was 
the worst massacre of missionariés by American 
Indians on record. 

These are facts which no amount of envy, jeal- 
ousy, renown, or historical research has ever at- 
tempted to question. All the differences are re- 
garding two questions: To what extent was his 
famous trip East in 1842-3 prompted by a patriotic 
desire to save Oregon to the Union? What was the 
inspiring cause of the Indian Massacre? 

On these two questions there will never be any 
more historical agreement than regarding the 
motives of Columbus and Thomas Jefferson. No 
historian has ever grappled with the case, .and pre- 
sumably none ever will. The very conditions of the 
case have made Dr. William A. Mowry and Profes- 
sor E. G. Rourne ardent advocates, and they are the 
only two who have started out as historians to un- 
ravel the mystery, and they come out as far apart as 
the attorneys for the defence and the prosecution 
always do. All others take sides along the line of 
least resistance, and presumably always will, but in 
some matters they agree. The four men who have 
been most virulent in their antagonism of the ex- 
treme claims of Mr. Whitman’s friends offer as 
noble words of praise as can be spoken. 

Professer E. G. Bourne, the only recognized his- 
torian who has dealt with the matter, says :-— 

“Marcus Whitman was a devoted and heroic mis- 
sionary, who braved every hardship, and imperiled 
his lite for the cause of Christian civilization in the 
Northwest, and finally died at his post, a sacrifice 
to the cause.” 

H. H. Bancroft of San Francisco, the bitterest of 
all men who have gathered abundant historical 
material on the Pacific coast, says :— 

“The missionary, Dr. Whitman, was no ordinary 
man. I do not know which to admire most in him, 
his coolness or his courage. His nerves were of 
steel, his patience was excelled only by his fearless- 
ness; inthe mighty calm of his nature he was a 
Caesar for Christ.” 

Governor Elwood Evans, who never com- 
panioned with admirers of Whitman, says :— 

“Pages could be devoted to the praise of their 
many good works. They were. philanthropists, 
practical, devoted Christians.” 

The editor of the Oregonian says :— 

“He was an energetic, heroic, far-seeing, self- 
sacrificing, and thoroughly patriotic American citi- 
zen, and his name is embalmed forever in the 
history of the Northwest. It falls to the lot of but 
few to win fame, and few there are who so well de- 
serve it.” 
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Without the least concern for the relative effect 
of the pleas of the historical attorneys I stood un- 
covered at the foot of the monument; with dimmed 
eyes [ read in marble the names of the martyrs, and 
with unfeigned emotion stood on the sites of the 
mission houses in which precious blood was shed 
by sacrilegious hands. 
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SENSATIONAL VERDICT. 


Miss Anna Belle Miller has recovered $14,960 
from a member of a Philadelphia school board. 
Miss Miller is thirty-six. She was deposed from a 
supervising principalship four years ago on the 
charge of improper conduct. No lawyer of stand- 
ing would undertake her case; she conducted it 
herself, and against eminently able legal talent she 
won $10,000 for the humiliation and disgrace, 
$4,000 for four years’ salary, and $960 as interest. 
The story of her forced study of law, the conduct of 
the case, and the verdict reads like a wonder tale, 
but the $14,960 is a stern reality to the defendant. 


The last completed schoolhouse in New York 
has accommodation for five thousand children 
under one roof. It occupies a whole city block and 
contains eighty-five classrooms. In addition there 
are rooms for cooking and sewing, gymnasiums, 
workshops, baths, swimming tanks, and other 
strictly modern features. An auditorium with seats 
for 1,600 persons is situated in the basement. 


School activities are sometimes too realistic. At 
Good Hope, Alabama, John M. Woodall dropped 
dead at the closing exercises. In one of the 
“pieces” a boy was brought in as a corpse and the 
sight was too much for man. The boy personat- 
ing the corpse was Mr. Woodall’s son. A halt will 
be called by and by in the realism of closing exer- 
cises. 


Dr. Aaron Gove, for thirty years superintendent 
of schools in Denver, goes to Manila as a confiden- 
tial representative of President Roosevelt, to whom 
he will report upon certain interesting and im- 
portant phases of our work in the Philippines. He 
will be gone but a few months, after which he will 
be ready for strictly educational work in the states. 


I heard a sixth-grade boy giving a brilliant 
recitation on rubber gathering in South America. 
One of the forms of the rubber product is biscuit. 
He styled it “gems.” Upon being “held up” by 
his teacher he thought for a minute and said: “Oh, 
I meant biscuit.” He “visualized” and the break- 
fast bread was vivid in his mind. 


The heart-to-heart codperation of the county 
superintendents of Iowais refreshing. One of the 
superintendents, Anna White, has been ill this 
spring, and her official neighbors on every side of 
her county have taken up her work and carried it 
on in royal fashion. 


Fred Campbell,—do you remember Fred?—is 
doorkeeper in the House of Representatives on the 
Republican side, and enjoys winter life in Wash- 
ington and summer life in California as much as any 
of the old-time educators I know. 
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In the Springfield, Mass., public library the two 
books—-not fiction—most in demand the past 
month have been Dean Briggs’ “Routine and 
Ideals,” and President Hall’s study of ‘“Adoles- 
cence.” Good for Springfielc. 


Nature has done more for the grounds at Port- 
land than for any previous World’s Fair. The 
scenic effects are natural as well as artistic. 


Several times as many women teachers marry 
now as ever married in any year prior to five years 
ago. It is no joke. 


Kingston, N. Y., has doubled its high school at- 
tendance in four years without any special increase 
in population. 

In times of peace, even, every soldier costs the 
United States $1,000. Ought any teacher to receive 
less? 


The Christian Science tendency of a teacher is a 
thousand times preferable to a mania for microbes. 


There is not a tenth part of the corporal punish- 
ment at home that there was a few years ago. 


The Elinira high school has 800 local students 
in a population of 35,000. Next. 


Appreciation of truth is the highest attainment, 
higher than of beanty or of fact. 


Don’t get more education than your intelligence 
can stand.—L. H. Bailey. 


The Plaza Hotel, Asbury Park, has been selected 
as New England headquarters. 


We are putting too many books into libraries 
and too few into homes. 


The negroes of the South have accumulated — 
$300,000,000 since 1865. 


John D. Rockefeller is three times as rich as 
Andrew Carnegie. 


One master in education would be worth a mil- 
lion putterers. 


Any struggle for knowledge must be within and 
by oneself. 


Massachusetts spends $38.10 upon her schools for 
every child. 


Will your pupils be better or worse than the 
teacher? 


Is Arbor day lapsing in Nebraska? It was born 
there. 


The Week in Review will be resumed on May 11. 
The school should give a deeper insight into life. 
Eighteen million in school in the United States. 
Normal school matters are mixed in Nebraska. 


College salaries are losing ground. 
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GRADUATION PROGRAM. 
{Continued from page 489.] 


Chartres, while they confessed their sins in the pauses, is 
stirring after all these centuries. A little technical 
knowledge can be easily understood of the great glass 
sides of the French cathedral, through which the sun 
streamed into the church and the bulwarks and pin- 
nacles that carried the weight of the roof from the frail 
walls. Durham and St. Cuthbert are a good choice, with 
the story told by Scott in “Marmion.” Canterbury is per- 
haps even hetter, for to Canterbury came the Roman 
monks in response to the Pope Gregory’s famous words 
of the English captives, “Non Angli, sed Angeli.” St. 
Dunstan and his contest with the devil follows, and then 
Thomas a Becket aud the Canterbury pilgrims. In con- 
nection with this the teacher should read to the children 
some of “Chaucer for Children,” with the-excellent illus- 
trations. The Beil Harry tower and the choir-screen, 
with explanation of its use, should be shown. For 
graduation two or three short selections from musical old 
Chaucer himself were very effective. The opening lines 


and Chaucer’s description of himself are as good a choice 
as any. 


Then, choosing still representative buildings, we may 


skip from the old world to the new and select the most 
famous old building of which the children have any 
personal knowledge. 

Fanueil Hall, Boston, offers excellent material and can 
be accompanied by Whittier’s poem. Every teacher’s 
knowledge of surroundings will seize upon the best 
available building. Boston is so fortunate in good 
modern architecture, that it takes only a little compara- 
tive work by the teacher between the hideous sky- 
scrapers with the library or Trinity church to awaken 
an intelligent comprehension of the best. 

Of course, It is practically impossible to unizy the 
music under this head, but the rest form a firm, tangible 
whole, and after the children themselves have studied 
the illustrations, which can be secured so easily, and 
have entered into the spirit of building, are not the 
foundations laid for the future of good American archi- 
tecture? 

The program which was actually used is added as a 
summary, with the omission of the music:—- 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS. 
Essay—“The Parthenon.” 
Recitation—“A Persian’s Account of the Battle of 
Essay—“The Colosseum.” 
Recitation—“Death of Gaudentis.” 
Essay—‘‘Canterbury Cathedral.” 
Selections from Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” 
1. Opening Lines of Introduction. 
2. Chaucer’s Description of Himself. 
Essay—‘“‘Faneuil Hall.” 
Recitation—“Fanenil Hall” ............... Whittier 
Reference books suggested for teachers are: — 
Mrs. Clement’s “‘Architecture for Beginners and 
Students.” 
Botsford’s “History of Greece,” 179-181. 
Gayley’s “Classic Myths”—‘“Athena and Poseidon.” 
Bronte’s “Golden Deeds”—“Last Fight in Colosseum.” 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s “English Cathedrals.” 
Amelia Edwards’ “A Thousand Miles up the Nile.” 


In Massachusetts about one-third of the entire 
tax goes to the schools. This means that almost 
one-half of the money for the running expenses of 
the cities and towns is for schools, as about one- 
third goes to state tax, county tax, interest, or 
sinking funds of some kinds. 


-E. Editor All letters pertaini 
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STUDIES OF “ THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.”—(XI.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 
“MERLIN AND VIVIEN.” 

Vivien is the type of positive evil. Against this 
positive evil, too, Arthur had to fight. We have 
seen how he had to contend against evil as weak- 
ness merely, in Geraint, and against evil as a.soul- 
possessing power in Balin. In Vivien, evil be- 
comes a positive inflnence, working deliberately 
towards all that Arthur tries to do. Yet after all,* 
the undoing of his court is not in this positive as- 
sault of Vivien, but rather in the wrong that is 
nearer home, the faithlessness of Lancelot and of 
the queen. Vivien is able to do much harm, and 
she is able to use the wrong that is, so that it be- 
comes more destructive. But she is never able to 


‘be a mortal enemy to Arthur nor to his Order. 


Vivien is a beautiful woman, and, being so, is the 
type of all that outside beauty stands for. She has 
a lovely face and hair and eyes; she has a graceful 
form and she has a sweet smile; she has a fascina- 
tion of manner, a tender, beguiling, appealing way, 
that makes her winsome. And she has a clever 
mind,—she never misses an opportunity, and she 
never fails to know how to make the most of her 
opportunity when she finds it. But she has no 
soul, no heart, and her intelligence rises no higher 
than to know how to work harm. Consequently 
the great passion of her life is to destroy whatever 
is good. The great object of her destruction is 
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Arthur’s court, because that is the symbol of all 
that she is not. Now in order to be a real destruc- 
tive agent Vivien must have power, and that is 
just what she lacks at first, and what she knows 
herself to lack. She is as deceitful as it is possible 
to be, but she does not deceive herself. She is 
crafty, and she knows how to use her craft to best 
advantage. By means of it she appeals to the pity 
of the noble queen, whose thoughts are so high 
above hers as to be utterly unsuspecting. 
Through the queen she insinuates her way into the 
hall, and sitting among the maidens there, puts her 
sly poison to work. She knows the full value of 
her venom. She knows where her sting touches, 
and just how deep the poison burns, but she knows 
also that it has not power to be fatal. In that 
high-minded court there is too much pure leaven 
for her deadly drops to be most effectual. 

Moreover in that court she is made to know 
her place. They laugh at her, and that she can- 
not bear. In revenge she sets herself to lead 
astray the wisest, even the magician, Merlin. But 
first she tries her wiles upon the noblest, upon 
Arthur himself. There she fails utterly, and to fail 
is gall to Vivien. She cannot recognize the possi- 
bility of it to herself, and having failed, the bitter- 
ness of it works in her blood and makes her own 
venom poison to herself. 

Merlin is the wisest of the court, but his wis- 
dom, like Vivien’s, is that of craft; unlike Vivien’s, 
it is not evil in its motive, but the wisdom of a cun- 
ning mind alone, the wisdom of magic arts and en- 
chantments, the wisdom to build palaces, and 
sieges perilous, and to write mystic symbols, and 
work spells. But there is no wisdom of the heart 
in it, nor of the visions of the soul. Great there- 
fore as is Merlin’s wisdom, it has no protection 
against the arts of Vivien. This she knows, and 
with Merlin she uses freely all the artifices that in 
the court she is obliged to keep under control. 

Of all the series of tragedies that lead to the 
great tragedy of the idylls, this tragedy of Merlin 
is the saddest. We hold our breath, feeling the 
hopelessness of it from the very first. We seem 
to see a web slowly woven around this aged man, 
who is entirely unaware of being caught; and with 
every new fascination that Vivien works upon him 
we seem to see another knot making escape im- 
possible, with the imperceptible threads drawn 
closer and closer until his reason is wholly entan- 
gled. It is not a subject to dwell upon. Vivien’s 
use of love and all love’s gifts and tokens, we 
loathe. To stir a revolt against such evil influ- 
ence no preacher could do more than Tennyson 
has done by raising such a loathing in the heart, 
and by lealing directly out of it to Merlin’s dread- 
ful tragedy. 

The splintered oak in the wilderness, the coming 
on of the storm, the bursting of the tempest in the 
woods are all a tragic setting. They help to cre- 
ate the feeling that it cannot be escaped. When 
the tempest passes, both Merlin and Vivien have 
vanished. Merlin is lost in his long sleep, and of 
Vivien the only trace is a voice through the forest 
calling “Fool.” We hardly know if it is the voice 
of Vivien or the voice out of our own heart, 
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And what has Vivien gained? 


She has gained 
what she sought to know:— 


“The charm 
Of woven faces and of waving hands.” 


And she has gained more—the power of the 
knowledge that she coveted. We know already, 
from the story of Balin, that with her artifice she 
had a convincing power. Back to Arthur’s court 
she could not go, but she could lurk without, the 
consort of the evil Knight, his enemy, beside the 
path where his knights must pass to go on their 
quest. Her story leaves us with a sense of evil 
abroad in the world, a positive evil, possessing a 
certain sense of power. In a strikng way it sets be- 
fore us the power of the knowledge of evil, with the 
utter absence of the knowledge of good, It isa 
startling conception, and Tennyson has given it to 
us with a vigor equal to the theme. The subtlety 
of evil arts is loathsome; their power is tragic, yet 
for its victim there is only Vivien’s echo—‘‘Fool!” 


In that word is the tragedy. . 


DRILL WORK IN SUBTRACTION OF FRAC- 
TIONS. —( III.) 


BY CHARLES L. CLAY, 
Superintendent of Sch 


ls, Harvard, Mass. 
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8-15 1. 5-14 
9-11 1. 3-20 
8-15 1. 3-16 
10-11 1. 11-18 
9-16 1. 4-9 
M18 
9-14 1. 1-15 
9-11 1. 13-20 
13-15 1. 9-16 
10-11 1. 7-18 
9-20 1. 4-9 
M2 
11-151 
9-111 
3-141 
13-18 1 
3-141 
13-141 


4-11 


M13 


M29 
11-20 1, 4-14 
11-16 1. 5-16 


M21 


M5 
13-26 1. 3-11 
M17 
9-11 1, 11-20 

§-11 1. 9-20 
9-141. 4-15 
15-16 1. 11-15 


14-15 1. 13-16 
7-9 1. 11-16 


8-15 1. 5-11 
7-18 1. 4-11 
3-141. 2-15 

13-15 1. 11-16 

9-111. 13-16 
14-15 1. 1-11 
6-7 1. 1-16 
7-15 1. 3-14 
15-16 1. 2-7 
18-16 1. 9-11 


13-14 1. 7-15 


1, 
1 


L41 
10-11 1, 1-12 
15-16 1. 10-11 
L45 
13-14 1. 8-11 


L37 


5-7 1. 1-16 
7-11 1. 2-15 


17-20 1. 2-7 
11-16 1. 2-9 
3-14 1. 2-11 
19-20 1. 3-7 
8-111. 1-18 
19-20 1. 7-9 
13-14 1. 5-11 
15-16 1. 4-11 
19-20 


1. 1-20 


L36 

140 

L44 
17-18 1. 5-7 


-9 
11 1. 1-12 


11-141. 7-11 


‘ 


¢6- 
11-20 1. 2-9 


13-16 1. 4-7 
17-20 1. 4-7 
7-16 1. 1-11 
11-14 1. 2-9 
5-11 1. 7-18 
15-16 1. 8-9 
4-11 1. 2-15 
19-20 1. 5-7 
15-16 1. 3-11 
7-11 1. 8-15 
13-14 1. 8-11 


L31 

L35 
18-15 1. 5-8 
7-16 1. 1-9 
4-7 1. 3-20 
11-16 1. 5-11 
4-11 1. 5-14 
7-16 1. 3-7 
14-18 1, 2-11 

L39 
G-1] 1. 3-10 
11-14 1. 6-11 
8-15 1, 3-8 
17-20 1. 3-7 

L43 
19-20 1. 4-7 
6-7 1. 5-16 
8-11 1. 1-10 


5-11 1. 3-16 
5-16 1. 3-11 


15-16 1. 5-9 
1. 1-15 


11-14 1, 2-11 
13-14 1. 4-9 
13-16 1. 3-7 
11-14 1, 1-9 
5-111. 5-18 
7-11 1. 7-15 
13-14 1. 5-9 

13-14 1. 7-11. 

15-16 1. 2-11 

10-11 1. 7-12 
17-18 1. 4-7 
11-20 1. 1-9 


. 4-11 


4-15 1. 1-8 
2-15 1. 2-11 
L34 
7-16 1 2-7 
11-18 1. 1-11 
1.38 
6-11 1. 1-10 
8-15 1. 1-8 
11-14 1. 5-11 
L42 


3-$ 1. 9-20 


11-16 1. 1-11 
11-20 1. 3-7 
9-14 1. 3-11 
13-15 1. 3-7 

17-18 1. 3-11 
13-14}. 2-9 
15-16 1. 1-9 

11-14 1, 1-11 
13-15 1. 3-8 
13-16 1. 2-7 
13-14 1. 8-9 
5-16 1. 2-1) 
4-7 |. 11-20 

11-15 1, 8-11 
5-111. 1-18 
15-16 1. 7-9 
19-20 1. 8-9 
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L32 L33 
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11-16 1. 3-11 5-9 es 
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17-18 6-7 
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MARRYING AN HONEST POOR MAN. 


I wonder if Mr. Carnegie had been reading the ancient 
Latin anecdote, which I give below, when he expressed 
the sentiment: in the following paragraph, copied from 
the Boston daily Journal of April 20:— 

New York, April 19—It became known to-day that 
Andrew Carnegie’s niece, Nancy, was secretly married 
about a year ago to a riding master named Heaver, when 
she was at Newport. Mr. Carnegie said: “My niece was 
married in New York about a year ago to Heaver, a rid- 
ing teacher in the family. The family has no objection 
to the match. Heaver is an honest, upright young man. 
I would rather Nancy had married a poor, honest man 
than a worthless duke. We want no rich men in the 
family.” 

Here is the Latin anecdote: — 

Themistocles quum consueretur, utrum bono viro 
paupero, an minus probato diviti filiam collocaret, “Ego 
vero,” inquit, “malo virum, qui pecunia egeat quam 
pecuniam, quae viro.” Translated, When Themistocles 
was asked whether he would rather give his daughter in 
marriage to a good, poor man or to a less approved rich 


man, said: “I prefer a man who wants money to money 
that wants a man.” R. L. Perkins. 
Boston. 


SHORTHAND IN SCHOOLS. 
[From the New York Tribune. ] 


It is reported that about one hundred New York court 
stenographers have expressed their opinion, appare itly 
unasked, that shorthand should not be taught in the 
public elementary schools. They declare: First, that a 
little, or even a good deal, of phonography (that is the 
shorthand system adopted by the board of education) 
does no good whatever; second, that it is likely to be 
soon forgotten, and, third, that one must learn the whole 
of the art to make it of any use. 

These are entirely general and not specific arguments. 
Similar objections could be urged against the study of 
reading, writing, or arithmetic. The fact is that even a 
very little of the kind of shorthand that is taught in the 
grammar grades of the public elementary schools is of 
the utmost value, as a mental drill, as an intellectual 
stimulus, or as a preparation for the subsequent high 
school courses. Children welcome their shorthand les- 
sons with eagerness, they learn the phonographic char- 
acters more readily than those of the longhand alphabet, 
and, since phonography is one of the few logical subjects 
of study within their comprehension, their interest is con- 
tinually awakened and held as they progress. The study 
of shorthand requires close observation, careful analysis, 
discriminative selection, and instantaneous synthesis— 
qualities which are essential to success in any sphere. 

The document which expresses the views of these court 
stenographers is headed by the signature of Clifton B. 
Buil, who is one of the six stenographers in the first de- 
partment (Special Term) of the Supreme Court of New 
York county. Mr. Bull’s official salary is $8,000 a year, 
and he was appcinted on January 1, 1896. On the follow- 
ing day another stenographer, James E. Munson, was ap- 
pointed to the same department. Mr. Munson is the 
“inventor” of a system of shorthand which after due ex- 
periment has been rejected by the board of education. 
Can this coincidence mean anything? 

It cannot be denied that court stenographers are highly 
educated men, but they are not educationists, and they 
are not in any case, entitled to think of themselves as 
“We, the stenographers of the United States.’”’ The 
question of including shorthand in the public school 
curriculum has been fought over for many years. The 
conclusion reached that shorthand is a proper branch of 
school work is undeniably sound, and a hundred, or even 
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a thousand, court stenographers will have to advance 
some new and very cogent mweasons before they are able 
to stop the initial training of future competitors for their 


highly desirable positions. Dudley W. Walton. 
Brooklyn. 4 


BOOK TABLE. 

NATURE STUDY. A Pupil’s Text-Book. By Frank 
Overton, A. M., M. D., @ssisted by Mary E. Hill, in- 
structor in seience and nature study in the Goodyear- 
Burlingame school, Syracuse, N. Y. New York: 
American Book Company. Price, 40 cents. 

This is a new and admirable view of the mission of 
nature study in the schools. It is helpful, interesting, 
and inspiring. No other hook has in the same number 
of pages presented so much material for provoking 
thought and awakening activities that lead to discrimi- 
nating observation. The thirty-three topics skilfully 
treated indicate the everyday good -ssense of the book:-—- 

House Flv, Mosquito, Butterfies and Moths, Mush- 
rooms, Dandelion, Spider Webs, Golden-rod. Golden-rod 
Gall, Burdock, Nest of a Paper Wasp, Nest of a Mud 
Wasp, Eird’s Nest, Tree Trunk, Cocoons, Ice, Snow- 
flake, Frost, Pine Tree, Pine Leaves, Pine Cone, Apple 
Branch, Apvle Fruit Spur, Earthworm, Onion, Maple 
Seed, Sprouting Bean, Maple Bud, Tadpole, Water 
Strider, Duckweed, Apple Blossom, Oak Apple, Clothes 
Moth. The introduction by Anna Botsford Comstock is 
a remarkably clear statement of the use of nature study 
in teaching English and especially of the adaptation of 
the bcok for this purpose. She says:—- 

“The child sees certain living creatures and is inter- 
ested in their life and habits and almost involuntarily he- 
tells what he sees; if the teacher is in sympathy with 
him, he likes quite as well to write about his observa- 
tions as to tell about them. And since he is trying to 
express only what he knows and has experienced, his 
English is simple and straightforward. Dr. Overton’s 
experiments in interesting children in nature have 
proved to be of wide interest. No phase of his work has 
been more important pedagogically than his success in 
getting his pupils to make notes in the field. Hach one 
of these notebooks is a mine of wealth to the teacher of 
English. In therm are recorded observations about bird 
and beast, flower and insect, showing where the child’s 
interest in the outdoor world was aroused. Such rec- 
ords, taken as starting points for further personal obser- 
vations and for reading, will be a source of most inter- 
esting information ahout familiar objects, and must 
surely result in language lessons which will delight both 
pupil and teacher. 


GRADED CITY SPELLER. Sixth Year Grade. Com- 
piled from lists furnished by principals and teachers in 
the schools of six cities. Useful words only. Edited 
by Superintendent William Estabrook Chancellor, 
Patersen, N. J. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Four highly important features make Chancellor’s 

Graded Spellers of surpassing interest and practical 

value: — 

First. The words are graded, not in name merely, but 
in fact and in skill for specific use in the grades named. 

Second. Useful words only are provided, and here, too, 
it is not a theory but a condition of utility, words that 
are morally certain to be written by every child several 
times. The term useful is not applied to the intrinsic 
worth of the word through its meaning, but to the use- 
fulness to a child who can spell it correctly on call. 

Third. It is a city speller rather than a country school 
speller. The grading is more significant, more wo:k can 
be done in a city than in a country school. 

Fourth. The words are from lists made up by several 
principals and teachers from their regular work. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN SCULP- 
TURE. By Edmund von Mach, Ph. D. To Accompany 
a Collection of Reproductions of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. Boston: Bureau of University Travel. 
This collection, the University prints, edited by Dr. 

yon Mach, is the most complete collection of reproduc- 

tions of Greek and Roman sculpture in existence. Its 
price, $5.00, including the handbook, is astonishingly low. 

The handbeok accompanying the collection contains an 

exhaustive review of the important Greek and Roman 

monuments and is arranged to serve as guide to the 
study of ancient art, and general reference book. 

The aim of the author throughout is to direct attention 
to the art itself rather than to discussions about it, in 
order to secure direct individual impressions. For the 
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benefit of the aévanced student and in order to make the 
book serviceable as a convenient book of reference the 
author has added: References to books and articles in 
learned journals; a catalog, the simple classification 
of which enables the student to find at once the desired 
statue or relief, or to add to it any photograph of his 
own which may not be contained in the series; 
museographical catalog, by means of which the student 
can quickly identify any statue he may remember having 
seen in a museum, even if he has forgotten its name; a 
chronological list of artists; a fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy, which contains not only the names of the books, 
but also their prices and the names of their pub'ishers, 
and brief critiques, and a complete list of important 
archaeological publications. 

A unique feature of the book is found in the extension 
plates on which forthe first time the Parthenon frieze 
may be studied in its continuity. 

The relation of the handbook to the author’s earlier 
work, “Greek Sculpture, Its Spirit and Principles,” is 
“that of a book following the inductive method to another 
following the deductive method. The two books supple- 
ment each other. «The Handbook covers a wider field. 


VALERA’S EL COMENDADOR MENDOZA._ Edited by 
Professor Rudolph Schwill, Ph. D., of Yale University. 
New York: American Book Compary. Cloth. 255 pp. 
Price, 70 cents, 

A Spanish novel in the Castilian language by one of 
the most humble and yet most gifted Spanish writers, 
and specially adapted for students of this tongue. The 
editor has not only made an excellent selection, but for- 
nishes a capital biographicat introduction concerning the 
novelist, and an exhaustive vocabulary. Among the 
most attractive Looks that come to our desk, we must 
in all fairness rank the Spanish publications of this pub- 
lishing house. They are each works of art. 


SHORT HISTORY OF WNGLAND’S LITERATURE. 
By Eva March Tappan, Ph. D., English high school, 
Worcester. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
276 pp. Illustrated. Price, 85 cents. 

This is one of the most able compe diums of English 
literature that we have seen. Its merit is in the judi- 
cious selection which the author makes, a selection that 
has grown out of one of her firm convictions “that it is 
better to know a few authors well than to learn the 
names of many.’’ All the way along the pathway of 
literature there has been the presence of certain ephem- 
era that may fairly be overlooked. And in this book 
they are overlocked, and ihe attention is undistractedly 
attracted to those literary masters who have 
contributed to the greatness of our literature. The 
volume must have cost the author much of time and 
strength in her researches and tabulations, but she may 
congratulate herself in the knowledge that she has made 
a real contribution to the schoolroom, as well as to the 
public or private library, by her effort. The illustratio’s 
are also of the highest pictorial grade. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH. Impressions of a 
Music Student. By Mahel W. Daniels. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 286 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A delightful book, interesting to anyone, but of great 
value to those who are engaged in the study of music 
and appreciate the genuine experiences of an earnest 
and wide-awake girl, while pursuing her studies with the 
great masters of the day. The author’s descriptions of 
her year of music study in Munich are true to life, ani- 
mated, and informing. She comments with originality 
upon the operas and symphonies which she heard in 
Munich, and a number of actual figures in the musical 
world—Chadwick, Gericke, 
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lems are new, timely, interesting. I think there is more 
information wrought in with the arithmetic than has 
ever been dreamed of heretofore. e 
The authors assume that the pupils know what has 
been previously taught. They set the child to thinking 
in the-first problem and he has to think in relation to 
real life and they keep him thinking in real life until he 
knows a little of algebra and of geometry. Send for a 
copy and see if it does not appeal to you. 


NUT BROWN JOAN. By } Marion A. Taggart. 

York : Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1.50. 

It is refreshing to read a story so full of life and so true 
to the every-day doings of our young people as this one. 
The author does not attempt to hide the shortcomings of 
her characters by glossing them over with the varnish of 
conventionalism but portrays their individuality in a plain, 
decisive manner. The friendships are real, the faults are 
natural to youth, and the busy life of the boys and girls of 


a story is very realistic. It is a good story for girls or 
Oys. 


THE ART OF RIGHT LIVING. By Ellen H. Richards. 

Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. Cloth. 50 pp. 

A condensation of a course of lectures given at the 
summer school in Knoxville, Tenn., in which the author 
deals with things that pertain to the best in life. ‘* Nutri- 
tion,’ Physical Motion,’ ‘‘ Eating,”’ Sleep,”’ ‘* Amuse- 
ment,”’ Environment,” and kindred themes are. pre- 
sented in brief but suggestive review. 


Paine, Zerrahn, Margaret Lang, 
Stavenhagen—are interestingly 
referred to. Interwoven with 
the musical portions is a typi- 
cally German love story, which 
gives a touch of romance to the 
book. 
ARITHMETIC. By J. W. A. 
Young. Ph. D., University of 
Chicago, and Lambert L. Jack- 


son, Brockport, N. Y., Normal a 
school. Book III. New York: a: Rove on the screen, photos 
D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 

240 pp. and lantern slides, and the chan, 


magic lantern. 


The concrete in examples and 
problems is magnified to the 
limit. The examples and prob- 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educationalnews to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 4-5-6: Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association, Trenton, N. J. 

May 9-10-11: Annual Convention 
County School Commissioners of 
Georgia, Mason. 


May 12: Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association, Putnam. 


May 26: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

suly 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The teachers’ confer- 
ence to be held at Dartmouth College, 
May 11 to 13, will be attended chiefly 
by superintendents and principals of 
elemnentary and secondary schools in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. The subject for this year’s 
conference is “The Function of the 
School in Developing Character.” 
The program follows: Mav 11 (after- 
noon session), Professor H. H. Horne 
of Dartmouth College, on “The De- 
velopment and Training of the Will’; 
(evening), speaker not yet secured; 
May 12 (morning), Rev. Endicott 
Peabody of Groton, subject to be an- 
nounced; (afternoon), Professor 
George H. Locke of Chicago Univer- 
sity, “The Parent Problem’; (even- 
ing), Professor George A. Coe of 
Northwestern University, ‘““The Re- 
ligious Spirit in the Secondary 
Schools”; May 13 (morning), F. C. 
Lewis of Dartmouth College, “A Re- 
view of the Work of the Conference,” 
and President William J. Tucker of 
Dartmouth on “How shall pupils be 
taught to estimate character them- 
selves?” 

Superintendent Morrison is putting 
in the same kind of work that his 
predecessor in the office was noted 
for, work that calls for physical and 
mental wear and tear. Long rides, 
long days, rough roads, snowdrifts, 
and mud in their season are the con- 
ditions that surround this important 
department. 


That New Hampshire is on the 
veige of a supervisory revolution is 
evident,—a revolution that is sure to 
result in a vast extension of this sys- 
tem of school improvement. New 
districts are forming and towns that 
have hitherto been in doubt now see 
the handwriting, and are getting into 
line. A few years hence will prob- 
ably see from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent. of the pupils all over the 
state in schools that are supervised 
by experts. 

Teachers’ institutes also are be- 
coming potent factors ‘in moderniz- 
ing the schools. Teachers come to 
get light, not to escape the school- 
room for a day. Men are drifting in 
alsc, and while they now occupy the 
rear seats ready tp escape if need be, 
in a few years, a very few, they will 
march up the aisle and sit on the 
anxious seats. The gospel of educa- 
tion, the new education, if you please, 
is developing great momentum in 
New Hampshire. 

Supervision, better teachers, better 
salaries, better equipment, more nor- 
mal schools, in a word, good schools, 
is the cry. 


WARREN. At a _ special school 
meeting, April 24, the town voted to 
buila a new school building in the 
village at a sum not to exceed $3,000. 
Charles G. Foot, C. H. Arnold, and 
Dr. G. A. Weaver were appointed a 
committee to erect the building. 


MANCHESTER. The school gar- 
den idea has found root in Man- 
chester, and is growing. Last year it 
was tried in the Varney school, 
George Winch, master, with success, 
and will continue to be a part of the 
annual work. This year it is under- 
stood that it will also be carried on at 
the Franklin school, under the leader- 
ship of the master, Isaac Huse. 


DERRY. On Friday, April 23, 
there was held at Derry a_ teachers’ 
institute, under the direction of Hon. 
H. C. Morrison, state superintendent 
of public instruction. The program 
was: “Geography,” Principal Wil- 
liam H. Huse, Manchester; “The 
Trees in Blossom,” Professor C. M. 
Weed, State Normal school, Lowell, 
Mass.: “The Growth of the Teacher,” 
State Superintendent H. C. Morrison; 
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“Arithmetic,” Superintendent E. LL. 
Silver, Portsmouth; “The Spring Wild 
Flowers,” Professor C. M. Weed; 
“School Management,” Superintend- 
ent Charles W. Bickford, Manchester; 
“The State and the Schools,” Super- 
intendent Morrison. 


VERMONT. 

BELLOWS FALLS. A _ college 
club, known as the Rockingham Col- 
lege Club, has been formed in Bellows 
Falls. By-laws have been adopted 
and officers elected. The club will 
hold meetings every two weeks. At 
each regular meeting one hour shall 
be devoted to general contributions 
from all the members, and one hour 
to a-special contribution by one mem- 
ber. The part offered by any member 
may be of such a nature as he shall 
consider best calculated to contribute 
to the entertainment and profit of the 
other members, except that it must 
contain nothing of a partisan or sec- 
tarian nature. There are thirty-five 
men in the town eligible to this club. 

BRATTLEBORO. H. K. Whitaker, 
for several years principal of the high 
school in Brattleboro, has been 
elected principal of the high school at 
Salem, Mass. 

The annual banquet of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club was held in 


Crowell’s Classics for Use in Schools 


‘* EDITIONS LIKE THESE, AT THEIR PRICES, ARE A KINDNESS TO THE PUBLIC”’ 


introductions. 


The Astor Edition of Poets 


94 volumes, including all the chief poets, often with special notes and 
A prominent professor says: ‘‘I am delighted with the Astor 

Edition. The books are so well bound that they may well form a part of any 

student’s library when he has ceased to use them in the classrcom.” 


The Astor Library of Prose 


322 volumes in all, embracing the best books in all prose literature, clearly 
printed on good paper and durably bound in attractive cloth. 

and title pages printed in two colors. 
lished in America,’ says one customer. 


Frontispieces 
‘“*The best book for the money pub- 


Prices for Both the Poets and Prose Series, Per Volume, 12mo., 60c. 
Special Discount to Schools. 


Says: 


The Handy Volume Classics 


168 volumes, pocket size, embracing a choice list of titles. A school ersasieel 
“TI am pleased to say we are highly satisfied with them. Typography, 

binding, paper, combined, make these volumes almost ideal for class use.” 
18mo., Cloth, 35c. each. 


Special Discount to Schools. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK | 
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JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


New edition with additions on 


CITY GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR NEW DEPENDENCIES 


By D. S. SANFORD, Principal of the Brookline, Mass., High School 


$1.00 net, postpaid 


‘‘] think the work of revision exceedingly well done, and have nothing to write except words of commendation,” 
w, Editor of the 


Albert Sha 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Review of Reviews. 


Hotel Windham April 14 Over 
thirty were present. C. H. Morrill, 
president of the club and principal of 
the State Normal school at Randolph, 
was toastmaster. “Echoes from the 
Milwaukee Meeting’ was the subject 
of remarks by State Superintendent 
W. E. Ranger. C. H. Spooner, presi- 
dent of Norwich University, gave an 
address on “Normal Training.” 
Others responding to toasts were: 
“Problems of a High School Princi- 
pal,” Principa! H.-T. Stannard of Bar- 
ton; “Reminiscences of a Committee- 
man,” Dr. W. N. Bryant of Ludlow; 
“As the Press Sees Us,’ W. C. Belk- 
nap of Bellows Falls; “As the Clergy 
Sees Us,” Rev. S. W. Patterson of 
Randolph. 

'The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent, C. H. Morrill of Randolph; sec- 
retary, W. H. Bottsford of Bristol; 
executive committee, W. P. Abbott of 
Proctor, C. F. Prior of Fair Haven, H. 
K. Whitaker of Brattleboro. 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Montpelier Octo- 
ber 19, 20, 21. Some of the speakers 
already engaged for the meeting are: 
President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth College; Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor Journal of Education; George 


BIDS FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Notice calling for bids to furnish school 
books for school district No. 19, of Lewis 
county, state of Washington. 

Notice is hereby given that the Text-Book 
Commission of school district No. 19, of Lewis 
county, State of Washington, will meet in the 
town of Winlock, Lewis county, Washington, 
on the third day of June, 1905, for the purpose 
of selecting the school text-books for the use 
of all the schools of said district No. 19, and 
sealed proposals will be received on or before 
said date up to one o’clock in the afternoon 
of said June third, 1905, for furnishing said 
books. 

Such proposals to state exchange, whole- 


sale, and retail prices for which bidder or 


bidders will furnish the books for all the 
schools of the said district during the period 
of their use in the said schools. 

The text-books selected under this bid for 
use in the schools shall remain in use until 
same shall be displaced or replaced by said 
commission as provided by law. 

The list of books for which bids are solicited 
under this advertisement, is as follows: 

Set of readers for the eight grades; 

Speller, at least a two-book series; 

Arithmetic, at least a two-book series ; 

Mental arithmetic ; 

Language, at least a two-book series ; 

Geography, at least a two-book series ; 

United States History, at least a two-book 
series ; 

Civil Government, two-book series ; 

at least a two-book series; 

Drawing for the eight grades ; 

Music; 

Writing for the eight grades ; 

Books for the four years of high school. 

And to adopt or recommend such supple- 
mentary books for the different grades as ma 
be deemed advisable, in order to establish an 
maintain the highést standard of excellence 
in the schools. ; 

Bids to be marked ‘“ Proposals of Furnish- 
ing Text-Books for School District No. 19, 
Lewis Count, Washington,” and to be sent 

e 


to either of the undersigned, post;office, Win- 
lock, Washington. H. H. SMITH, 
GEORGE I. BROOKS, Chairman. 


Secretary. 


H. Martin, Boston; Superintendent 
Kennedy, Batavia, N. Y.; Walter E. 
Ranger, Montpelier, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The board of managers 
of the Franklin fund at a meeting 
held at the office of Mayor Collins, 
April 26, voted to expend the fund in 
the establishment of a trades school 
in Boston along the lines of the 
Cooper Union and the mechanics and 
tradesmen’s school of New York, the 
name of the institution to be the 
Franklin Union. . The board also 
voted to accept the recent offer of 
Andrew Carnegie to give $400,000 to 
the fund, provided a trades school 
similar to the Cooper Union should 
be established. ‘The board recom- 
mends formal -acceptance of the offer 
by the city of Boston. The chairman 
of the board was authorized to peti- 
tion the legislature for the passage 
of an act authorizing the city to 
maintain the new institution. 


The most absurd attack ever made 
on a schoolmaster, probably, was the 
suit of a Boston photographer against 
a high school principal of this city, 
seeking to restrain him from advising 
the senior class about the photog- 
rapher for their class picture. Of 
course the judge promptly settled the 
case to the credit of the principal, 
but the incident shows the feverish 
state of some men’s minds on the 
public schools. 


A Nature Study Club. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have been 
launching schemes as well as A No. 1 
books so fast as to make one catch his 
breath, and yet they all seem to go. 
The first plan of theirs especially in- 
tended for schools is their Nature 
Library, to be introduced through the 
Nature Study Club of America. 

The scheme is many-sided and 
every side is attractive. In the first 
place they have a vast array of the 
most scientific, artistic, interesting 
books, covering every phase of the 
beauties and wonders of nature. In 
the second place they have a scheme 
by which teachers in groups can get 
them at a slight discount, can pay for 
them in monthly instalments, and 
have a beautiful oak bookease for 
them. Then beginning in September 
they are to furnish expert illustrated 
lectures on nature, the entire pro- 
ceeds to go to some school. Teachers 
will sometimes be employed for lec- 
tures in the neighboring cities. These 
are only suggestions of the variety of 
plans that Doubleday, Page & Co. have 
for interesting teachers. If they do 
not enlist teachers in their campaign 
for promoting interest in nature 
study literature it will not be thelr 


fault. They are confident that they 
will contribute largely to the profit 
as well as the pleasure of the frater-. 
nity. J. H. Brown, 133 East Sixteenth 
street, New York, is managing all 
phases of the Nature Study Club ac- 
tivities. Any person addressing Mr. 
Brown will receive an illustrated 
booklet, containing colored pictures 
and descriptive matter as to the Na- 
ture Club. All club members are to 
receive a quarterly leaflet, giving an 
outline course of study for the four 
seasons, which will be edited by the 
best nature study people in the coun- 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D., President. 
The largest schoo! of Orato 

and Pedag in America. 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 


interpreter. A beautiful 
ing. 3 iful new build- 


dress 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, 
“hickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


ENEELY & CO. 


TRATED CATALOOUE FREE 


THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 Beer, ATh YORK 
Desiyners. Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 


ry, Literature, 
It aims 


whether asa creative thinkeror an 
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are sought to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. 26th year opens yet aes 
AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY | 
BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR ce 
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Holden Book Covers.” 


The Textbooks are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long... 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 

The Holden System for Preserving Books : 


Samples on request. 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


On the N. E. A. Program. 


Among the distinguished speakers 
in the vast array of talent provided 
for the Asbury Park meeting July 3 
to 7, are the following: — 

Theodore Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. 

Governor Edward C. Stokes, New 
Jersey; Mayor George B. McClellan, 
New York; Hon, W. T. Harris, com- 
missioner of education; Francis E. 
Leupp, commissioner of Indian 
affairs: Miss Estelle Reel, superin- 
tendent of Indian schools, Washing- 
tou, D. C.; W. J. MeGee, bureau of 
ethnology, Washington; Congress- 
men J. J. Fitzgerald; Andrew S. 
Draper, New York; George H. Mar- 
tin, Massachusetts; W. W. Stetson, 
Maine; C. J. Baxter, New Jersey; A. 
S. Downing, New York; Edward J. 
Gocdwin, New York; Charles P. 
Cary, Wisconsin: John D. Benedict, 
Indian Territory; Albert Shaw, edi- 
tor of the Review of Reviews; John 
Brisben Walker, the Cosmopolitan: 
Albert E. Winship, George William 
Bruce, S. Y. Gillan, Eva D. Kellogg. 

W. H. Maxwell, New York city; 
George H. Conley, Boston; J. M. 
Greenwood, Kansas City; Newton C. 
Dougherty, Peoria: Albert G. Lane, 
Chicago: Aaron Gove, Denver; James 
L. Hughes, Toronto: Gustave Strau- 
benmuller, New York city; F. Louis 
Soldan, St. Louis; Charles H. Keyes, 


Hartford; Charles F. Carroll, 
Rochester; J. W. Carr, Anderson, 
Ind.; Henry Snyder, Jersey City; 


STEEL PENS. 


Tee STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 
of_years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 


Richman, New York city; L. D. Har- 
vey, Menomonie, Wis.; Andrew B. 
Blodgett, Syracuse; J. M. H. Fred- 
erick, Lakewood, O.; Kugene W. 
Lyttle, Albany; Nebraska Cropsey, 
Indianapolis; Walter M. Kern, Col- 
umbus, Neb.; J. W: Searson, Wahoo, 
Neb.; E. B. Sherman, Schuyler, Neb.; 
. A. Fulmer, Beatrice, Neb.; Horace 
G. Wilson, Winnebago, Neb. 

G. Stanley Hall, Clark University; 
Nicholas *Murray Butler, Columbia 
University; William R. Harper, Chi- 
cago University; Edwin H. Alder- 
man, University of Virginia; A. J. 
Canfield, Columbia University: Wil- 
liam L. Bryan, University of Indiana; 
James H. Baker, University of Colo- 
rado; George E. McLean, lowa State 
University; Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University; Charles D. Mclvor, In- 
dustrial College, North Carolina; H. 
bk. Frissell, Hampton Institute, Va.; 
Kilmer E. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia; Albert Ross Hill, University 
of Missouri; Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers’ College, New York city; 
Mas. Alice W. Cooley, University of 
North Dakota; James Hardy Robin- 
son, Columbia University; E. R. Hed- 
rick, University of Missouri; Charles 
Aiphonso Smith, University of North 
Carolina; Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Throop, Polytechnic Institute, Cal; 
Katharine E. Dopp, University of 
Chicago; Charles R. Richards, 
Teachers’ College, New York city; 
Hollis E. Damm, Cornell University, 
Ithaca; William C. Stevenson, James 
Milliken University, Decatur, II1.; 
Edward D. Jones, University of 
Michigan; Henry Rand Hatfield, 
University of California; M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin; 
Frank W. Smith, University of Ne- 
braska; Sanford Bell, University of 
Colorado; William H. Burnham, 
Clark University; A. Caswell Ellis, 
University of Texas; Amy BE. Tanner, 
Wilson University, Pennsylvania; R. 
T. McKenzie, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Captain W. A. Mercer, 
Carlisle Indian school, Penn.; Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Robert McDougall, New York 
University; Joseph French Johnson, 
New York University; E. G. Dexter, 
University of Illinois; Z. X. Snyder, 
Normal school, Greeley, Colo.; E. 
Oram Lyte, Millersville, Penn.; Liv- 
ingston C. Lord, Charleston, Tll.; 
John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; Jasper 
N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kan.; 


| Charles C. Van Liew, Chico, Cal.; 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park: 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and ee ae 
Sandy Hook Boats 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’ Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 


erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D.J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Colin A. Scott, Boston; 
Collins, Stevens Point, Wis.; David 
Felmley. Normal, Ill.; Theoron B. 
Pray, Stevens Point, Wis.; Guy E. 
Maxwell, Winona, Minn.; J. George 
Becht, Clarion, Penn.; Stuart H. 
Rowe, Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. A. Kirk- 
patrick, Fitchburg, Mass.; Walter B. 
Guunison, high school, Brooklyn; 
William L. Slayton, Atlanta; Reuban 
Post Halleck, -LouisviHe, Ky.; Miss 
L. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Wiltiam Schuyler, St. Louis; Chris- 
topher Gregory, Long Branch, N. J.; 
J. Stanley Brown, Peoria, [ll.; Isaac 
Thomas. Burlington, Vt.; Charles 
Allen Maple, Cleveland; Middlesex A. 
Railey, New York city; Gilbert B. 
Morrill, St. Louis: B. F. Buck, Chi- 
cago; John N. Downen, Pueblo, Col.; 
Edwia Twitmyer, Ballington, Wash.; 
A. H. Waterhonse, Omaha; J. Rem- 
sen Bishop, Detroit; Philo M. Buck, 
st. Louis; Amelia C. Fruchte, St. 
Louis; T. W. Mitchell, Brooklyn; 
Wilson Farrand, Newark, N. J.; Per- 
cival Chubb, New York city; James 
Sullivan, New York city; F. T. Jones, 
Cleveland; Clarence E. Comstock, 
Pecria, Ill.; J. C. Kirtland, Jr., 
Exeter, N. H.: Maynard M. Hart, St. 
Louis: H. F. Towle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
O. S. Westcott, Chicago; E. N. Hen- 
dersor, Brooklyn; Charles F. War- 


Joseph V. 


nei, Springfield. Mass.; George W. 
Brown, Jacksonville, Aaron 
Davis, Washington, D. C.; D. W. 


Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John L. 
Tildsley, New York city; W. G. 
Vishup, Lincoln, Neb.; Frank M. 
Gilley, Chelsea, Mass.; A. H. Cote, 
Hyde Park, Ill.; Florence M. Hop- 
kins, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. W. D. 
Bailey, Philadelphia; Arthur Linsley, 
Philadelphia. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Edgar 0. Silver began the busi- 
ness which has developed into the 
eminently prosperous house of Silver, 
Burdett & Co., April 21, 1885, and on 
April 22, 1905, he gave an anniver- 
sary luncheon at the Park Avenue 
Hotel to nearly 100 of the business 
associates, past and present. Mr. Sil- 
ver spoke of the hopes and fears of 
twenty years ago, and of certain no- 
table trials that had eventuated in 
triumphs through the early years. 
Mr. Beattys gave delightful reminis- 
cences, having been with the house 
longer than any other except Mr. 
Silver. Dr. Chandler, editor-in-chief, 
spoke of the future of the house. 
The affair was purely informal but 
was a good deal of a “love feast.” 

The chief eyent of the day was the 
presentation to Mr. Silver of a beauti- 
ful loving cup with appropriate in- 
scription, and the motto, ‘‘Haec olim 
meminisse juvabit.”’ 

Those who remember the early days 
of this house and see its present pro- 
portions can hardly realize that so 
much has been wrought in twenty 
years. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. it 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, Ju'y 6—August 17, 1905 

Por College, Preparatory School, Normal 

School, High School, and Grade Teachers. * 

Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 
instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 155 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SUMMER TERM 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue nve 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses. Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be &iven in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American andEuropean History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. "ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, Ceee Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 12 to August 11, 1905 
Faculty of nearly 40. Nearly 100 courses of 
especial interest to teachers wishing to do 
work of college grade. Lecturers of national 
rominence. Tuition for the session only $12. 
trespondence invited. Catalog and full 
information sent upon application to 
T. A. CLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois. 


Dartmouth Summer School 


JULY 10 to AUGUST 12, 1905 
Corps of instruction from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College with use of the College Libraries 
and Laboratories, Courses in Education, His- 
tory, Languages, and Sciences. Single tuition 
fee of $20. Climate and location unsurpassed 
for work or recreation. For circular, address, 

PROF. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 

Hanover, N. H. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Summer QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 


Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for cither term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and im the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed*\cation, 

{ Cgurses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archeology. Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, ading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory ot 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, and 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualified 
—_ The University Libraries, Museums 

boratories, etc., will be at the service o 
members of the Summer School. The Schoo) 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For. full Announee- 
ment, address J. _ LovE, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1905. 
Academics, Methods, and Manual Training 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass, 


A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Di mg 1900; The Univer- 


sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company the old board, consisting of 
Edward F. C. Young, John A. 
Walker, Edward L. Young, William 
Murray, George T. Smith, Joseph D. 
Bedie, and George E. Long, was 
unanimously re-elected. The board 
of directors re-elected the former 
officers, namely, Edward F. C. Young, 
president; John A. Walker, vice- 
president: and treasurer; George E. 
Long, secretary. Judge Joseph D. 
Bedle was also re-elected as counsel. 

The stockholders present expressed 
themselves as thoroughly satisfied 
with the management of the company 
by its officers. 

Of the total number, 7,345 shares 
there were represented 7,145 shares. 


FOR SALE 


By reason of closing our High School 
Department in June, we will have For 
Sale, at a reasonable price, about 100 
single School Desks and Chairs. 

Address PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$155 » $400 
BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 


14 Tours — Small! Parties 
Apply at once. 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 
Instructions preparatory for Chi exam- 
1,000 former . 


* «inations a special 


ty; more than 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS'’ XCHANGE 


C. A. Bid EFFECTIVE 


HONEST 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow ° 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 602, 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
EASTERN 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


—— iso 4s Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


00000000 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


oe 
Winship every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


TH SCIENCE H 
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Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Broadway, Corner 4ist Street, New York 
First-class Hotel at Moderate Prices 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


350 Rooms, 200 Bathrooms. Within two blocks 
are located 15 of the most prominent theatres. 

Two minutes’ walk from the shopping district 
and New York’s finest stores. 

Times Square subway station, 1 block away. 
Seven minutes from City Hall and ‘lower Broadway. 


L. L. Topp, Proprietor, 


Associated in management with Mr. Todd : 
Messrs. M. J. CRAWFORD, E. SANFORD CROWELL, and F. C. GRUEN. 


4 oth 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

, —This issue brings the first of the 
Century’s promised articles on “Great 
Inventions Described by Their In- 
ventors,”’Charles Brush telling the 
interesting history of “The Arc-light,”’ 
The second of Melville E. Stone’s ar- 
ticles on “The Associated Press” re- 
lates in detail the story of the re- 
moval of the Russian censorship on 
foreign news, one of the most impor- 
tant chapters in the history of our 
press. ‘There is a second contribution 
from Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, re- 
counting her experiences in the hos- 
pita!s of the Japanese army. Richard 
Whiteing continues his papers on 
“The Chateaux of Touraine,”’ writer 
and artist finding fascinating material 
in ancient Loches and Langeais, and 
Arthur Hoeber writes of “The Prize 
of Rome,” an article of peculiar inter- 
est just at the time that the American 
Academy in Rome has been newly 
chartered and handsomely endowed. 
Ilenry R. Elliot’s discussion of “The 
World-wide Spiritual Awakening” 
deais with conditions of general and 
vital importance. The fiction of the 
humber, too, is generous in amount 
and of wide appeal. Editorial dis- 
cussion touches reading (apropos of 
the article in April on President 
Roosevelt’s omnivorous appetite for 
books), the American Academy in 
Rome, and the recession of the Yose- 
mite. 

—In the May Critic Day Allen 
Willey presents a sharply drawn ar- 
ticle on Dr. William Osler’s opinions 
on age and utility. He quotes at 
length the master surgeon’s valedic- 
tory to the students of Johns Hopkins 
Medical school, which contained the 
much-discussed remarks cn the bene- 
fits of the forty-year age limit for the 
active service of man, and the advisa- 
bility of retiring and perhaps chloro- 
forining those of over sixty years. To 
this is added a description of the sur- 
roundings, the energy, the surgical 
and literary power, and the intellect- 


; ual diversity of “the living X-ray ma- 
; |chine,” who has set tongues wagging 
4 


by his radical views. The article is 
weil illustrated by one photograph of 
the Canadian physician reading in his 
study in his Baltimore house, and an- 
other of the exterior cf the dwelling. 


UNIVERSITY: Write for Catalogues 


w Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


West 23d St. 


COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Room 41, 


OSTON, MA 


N. E. Dept. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuURG, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


SALEM, MAss. 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Wr. ues address 


the Principal, P. BECKWITH. 
MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
STATE sexes. For catalogues 


address the Principal, A>G.BOoYDEN, A.M. 


CHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, “Mass. 
TATE NORMAL SCH ly. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The returnof Henry W. Savage’s ‘*Wood- 
land’? to the Tremont Theatre has been at- 
tended with some of the most unusual and 
extraordinary circumstances which ever 
marked a theatrical engagement in Boston. 
In the first place, the piece was played here 
for four months last summer, yet on its second 
engagement, when it would naturally be ex- 
— that some of the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the public would be lacking, it has 
created more of a furore than on its first pres- 
entation. The performances show no dimin- 
ution in snap and verve. ‘*Woodland”’ has 
only one more week at the Tremont. Harry 
Bulger, Frank Doane, Stanley H. Forde, Doug- 
las Ruthven, Ida Brooks Hunt, Emma Carus, 
Helen Hale, Margaret Sayer, Ida Mulle, and 
Louise Tozier are thoroughly established as 
local favorites. 

KEITH’S 

The vaudeville program announced from 
Keith’s Boston Theatre for the week of May 
8 is unquestionably one of the strongest of 
the season. The leading entertainer on the 
bill will be Cissie Loftus, who will presenta 
series of imitations of stage celebrities for 
which she is noted, including one of Albert 
Chevalier, who lately was seen at this popular 
amusement resort. Included in the surround- 
ing bill are Eva Williams and Jac Tucker, two 
of the most original and popular comedians 
in the varieties; the Empire City quartet, 
one of the greatest comedy singing organi- 
zations in the varieties; Eddie Girard and 
Jessie Gardner, in the exceeding funny 
comedy sketch, ‘‘Dooley, and the Diamond”’; 
Avon Saxon, a talented baritone soloist; 
Carleton Macy and Edna Hall, in a bright lit- 
tle playlet, called “A Timely Awakening”’ ; 
Happy Jack Gardner, monologue and singing 
comedian, and Roy Alton and Lillian Thelma, 
pleasing vocalists, in operatic selections. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


A gift of $5,000 from a resident of 
Boston has been made to Oberlin Col- 
lege. This gift is to go toward the 
ereclion of a new art building. The 
buiiding will cost about $60,000. The 
name of this donor is not announced. 

Gifts to the value of $12,000 have 
been received by the college. In- 
cluded in the list is the residence of 
the late Mrs. C. J. Reamer in Oberlin. 
This gift comes from the adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Cassie Terry of the 
Sandwich Islands. It will be a beau- 
tiful addition to the college property. 

Professor Hugo Mumsterberg of 
Harvard has received a call from the 
Gerinan government to occupy the 
chair of philosophy at the University 
of Konigsberg. Professor Munster- 
berg refused, however, and has cabled 
his determination to remain at Har- 
vard. The professorship which Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg refused is a noted 
one by reason of the fact that it was 
heid for over thirty years by Imman- 
uel Kant, the greatest of the modern 
philosophers. 


Labar Warren, 


for twenty-seven 
years professor of mathematics at 
Colby College, Waterville, Me., 
dropped dead at his home in Little- 
ton, Mass., April 21. Death was due 
to neart failure. 

Mr. Warren was born in Littleton, 
and was sixty-nine years old. In 
addition to his college work he wrote 
several books on _ historical and 
mathematical subjects. He is sur- 
vived by a wife. He retired from the 


college two years ago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ENG AGED while in Europe is not an uncommon experience for candidates of this Agency. 

We happened to meet Miss Abigail Lynch in the station the night before she 
sailed in 1900. ‘* What are you going to do for me while I am gone ?”’ she asked.— “* What do 
you authorize me to do ? ’’—‘* Whatever you consider for my interest.’*—** Do you authorize 
me to make a contract for you ?’’—*‘ Yes.””—‘* Then you will come back engaged. A letter 
will reach you on the return st‘amer at New York, telling you where you are to go.”” The 
letter told her she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there 
yet. Here is a letter dated Paris, May 5, BY have just received your letter telling me of 
904, from Harriet K. Ballou, saying. “I my election to the position of French and 
German in the high school at Stockbridge, Mass. I wish to thank you most sincerely. Iam now 
enabled to remain in France during the summer, and so shall have the time necessary to com- 
plete my course of study.’”’ Some years ago a Pennsylvania city superintendent thought he 
was taking great risk in engaging a lady still in Europe solely on our recommendation. But 
within two years he married her, and since then he has had increasing confidence .- 
in this Agency. On March 27, 1905, eon | D. Burton cabled from Paris that she would 
accept a place in Gloversville, N. Y., anc 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


CHICAGO 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wa. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
HE BES THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this — . We want teachers for the best vacan- 
cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST sits, 


other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 


S h I m r h 0 I n TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager, 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


THE 


introduces to Colleges, 


offer better opportu- 


Boston, Mass.: 


| Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


MANHATTAN B.LpG. Drs Mores, Iowa. 


E BREWER TEACHERS AG 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW 


YORK 
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LONG DESIRED BY GOOD TEIACHERS 


BIRD OUTLINES 


FOR COLORING 


| 
| 
| 


P 
TWELVE ELECT BIRDS 
Those of first importance in literatuge and life; those most 
easily identified, ~ 


WITH A KEY CHART IN COLORS 
and directions for identifying and coloring. 


( Each sheet shows a bird in a characteristic attitude (which 
reveals the important color markings) grouped properly with an 
oblong to receive an appropriate quotation. 

WRITE AT ONCE FOR 


FIRST TWELVE BIRDS (Packet No. 8) 75 cents 


Each packet contains 48 outlines for coloring, 4 key charts 
in color, and a leaflet of quotations and instructions. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, - Worcester, Mass. 


A New Hotel 
at the Old Stand 


$250,000 


Remodeling, Refurnishing 
and Redecorating the 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway, Empire Square and 63d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Restaurant and 


has just been 
spent 


Service Unexcelled 


SPLENDID LOCATION 


Most Modern Improvements 


All surface cars pass or transfer to door 
Subway and ‘‘ L” stations 2 minutes 


Hotel fronting on three streets 


Electric Clocks, Telephones and Auto- 
matic Lighting Devices in every room 


Moderate Rates 


Music 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 


Send for guide of New York — Free 


A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


OR 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skil! have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. Paper cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 

‘* T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.””— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 

“IT have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’’— U. 8S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 

**I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 

**It is chock full of information from title to finis.”’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“IT wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

‘* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’-— CHANCELOR 
FuLton, U. or Miss. 


* You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.”— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

‘*T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.”— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


EXERCISES 


FOR 


MEMORIAL DAY 


By ELLA M. ROWERS 


Valuable material for the celebration of Memo- 
rial Day, consisting in part of exercises, anecdotes 
of General Grant, recitations on Union and Lib- 
erty; Memorial Day; Crown our Hero, Grant; 
Our Heroes; Wreaths and Flowers. 


Paper; price, postpaid, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 
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